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[= degree of M.A. honoris causd, conferred by the 
University of Cambridge on Mr. 8. H. Ray of 
the Olga Street L.C.C. School, is one which redounds 
to his credit, and reflects honour on the 
Palmam qui profession generally. There are features 
meruit.... about the distinction which make it 
ferat. unique. We are accustomed to the con- 
ferring of honorary degrees on men of 
— prominence or high official or social position, 
ut not on teachers in primary schools for hard work 
in the field of abstruse scientific research, such as was 
undertaken by Mr. Ray during 1898 and 1899 in con- 
nection with an expedition to the East Indian Archi- 
pelago. Investigation into Papuan and Melanesian 
tongues is an unusual accompaniment to the daily work 
of a teacher in a London primary school. All the 
more honour to Mr. Ray that the results of his in- 
vestigations were considered worthy of public recog- 
nition, and professional comrades all the country over 
will rejoice at his distinction. Many will read with 
increasing interest the details he is now supplying to 
the Practical Teacher. 


xd ad ad 
NOTHER instance of the Kaiser’s versatility is 
4 going the round of the papers. Entre nous, 


his Imperial Majesty must cause his subjects some 
anxious moments, since no one ever 
The Kaiser knows in which direction he will break 
as Inspector. fresh ground. Inspecting a regiment of 
Guards at Potsdam, H.I.M. (which is, 
as every one can see, only a slight transposition of the 
magic initials H.M.I.) bethought himself of examinin 
the soldiers in general haowteden Oh those genera 
knowledge exams.! Who does not know them? Who 
has not feared them? An Finjahriger—that is, one 
who is allowed, on examinational qualifications, to do 
military service for one year only, was posed first. 
“What is the legend connected with the monument 
to Prince Jaczo of Koepenick in the Grunewald, near 
Berlin ?”’ Hopeless ro sm of the Einjahriger, who 
might possibly have given fuller information as to the 
legend of “ Captain” Koepenick ; and recommendation 
from the examining emperor that he should keep his 
nose more constantly in his books. A Pomeranian 
recruit received the second poser. “ How did the 
Hohenzollerns come to the throne?” The Pomeranian 
fared no better than the Hinjahriger, for he was com- 
pletely plucked. The final test, however, was successful. 
All the generals were turned loose among the rank and 
file, and the soldiers then successfully picked out the 
various grades of commanders, after which the ex- 
amination ended. But the Kaiser need not despair. 
We undertake to pluck the entire British cabinet with 
a paper or a vivd vocé in general knowledge. 


# # a» 
4 RANCE has long enjoyed an enviable fame for 
special schools which have laid other countries 
under a debt of obligation. Institutions like the School 
of Forestry at Nancy and the Ecole des 
A Wonder- Chartes at Paris have been the means 
ful School, of educating a most cosmopolitan set of 
pupils in forestry and paleography. 
But a third school exists at Montsouris, a school of 
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ractical astronomy, which seems in a quiet way to 
ve done work of almost equal value. The costly 
installations of observatories obviously could not be 
used for the scientific training of budding geographers 
and astronomers, but the Montsouris institution fills 
up the gap. It is a school without syllabus or time- 
table—surely a rara avis among schools. Pupils come 
and go at their own sweet will, sure always of findin 
the individual attention they need. In this way nava 
officers and others can utilise their periods of leave and 
the resources of the school at the same time, How 
useful such a place can be is seen from the statement 
that nearly all men who have done work in exploring 
the hinterlands of the French colonies have been 
previously trained at Montsouris, and its results are 
seen in work done in Morocco, Manchuria, the Sahara, 
and many other places. Truly France is still, as 
always, the home of ideas. 
ss SF & 
‘|= question, “‘ What is to be done with the babies ?” 
is likely to be revived, and the exclusion of 
children under five years of age from all participation 
in the formal work of ed will doubt- 
The Babies less soon occupy the attention of educa- 
once more— tional authorities. A thoughtful article by 
W. Lloyd Edwards, a member of the Barry 
Education Committee, in a recent issue of the Tribune 
(now unhappily defunct), may help the discussion forward. 
The new medical inspection of schools will probably force 
the pace of the argument if, as Mr. Edwards states, it is 
true that the incidence rate for infectious diseases is 
higher under five than over that age, and that also the 
rate of mortality is higher. The practical needs of the 
national health may thus decide the question of the 
inclusion or exclusion of these babies. But apart from 
this consideration, Mr. Edwards puts forward a plan 
for treating youngsters between three and five years, 
or even later, in what he calls “ educational nurseries,” 
intended to build up their constitutions and prepare 
them for the work of the school. 
se FS & 
R. EDWARDS’S “ nursery ” is to be a separate 
building adjoining a school, not a slum eréche, 
built on the model and with all the most recent im- 
rovements of hospitals or sanatoria. It 
And how to 1s to be light, airy, open to the sun, with 
deal with French windows on its southern side 
them. opening on to a veranda which has a glass 
roof, so that the “nurslings” can be 
kept as much as possible in the open air, with a view 
to improvement in their physical condition. Better 
still, if it be possible, will be a grass plot, where they 
can disport, or even a roof garden. Needless to state, 
the head of such a nursery will combine the functions 
of mother and nurse rather than act as a teacher, though 
she will need a kindergarten experience. Formal in- 
struction is to be abandoned, games, stories, and the 
care of the body taking its place. As for the “ nurs- 
lings,” Mr. Edwards would not admit all and sundry. 
He discriminates, admitting the children ot workers and 
others whose occupations forbid them exercising proper 
care over their children, and weaklings, who from a too 
tender care at home, he says, never improve physically. 


































































He would also utilise the domestic centres for training - 
older girls in the care and management of the “ tod- 
dlers,” so that his “educational nurseries” would serve 
as demonstrations in puericulture as well. The sugges- 
tions are sunstinel seed thoughtful, and at any rate point 
the way to a solution of the “ baby ” school question. 
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"| See is an air of mystery to the innocent Britisher 
about these societies, which is by no means dis- 
pelled when we read in the American Journal of Educa- 
tion that the Court of Appeal in Illinois 
Greek Letter has upheld an anti-fraternity rule of the 
Societies. Board of Education of Chicago. ‘The 
Board, at all events, banned the societies 
with a vengeance, making the members ineligible to 
represent a school in any public capacity, athletic or 
literary contest, or to hold any office in the organisations 
of the schools. Whew! Here’s a to-do! Porkopolis 
does not love the members of the Phi Kappa and other 
weirdly-named fraternities. But in Minnesota it is 
worse. The courts there have empowered principals 
to expel students who persist in loyalty to Alpha and 
Omega and Delta, and all other societies. And this on 
top of serious agitation of a similar kind among the great 
universities of the Eastern States. What can it all mean ? 
The fact is that these fraternities are very rich, en- 
tirely independent of the universities, and as tenacious 
of their rights and (self-made) privileges as a London 
City Company. Some declare that they are nothing 
more or less than secret societies; others that they 
militate against the democratic nature of American 
universities, setting up and perpetuating cliques, 
abuses, et hoc genus omne. Whatever may be the real 
cause, there seems to be heavy weather ahead of Phi 
Kappa and its compeers. 


& Sad &* 
6 Nee complaint made by the laudatores temporis acti, 


that in the elements of a plain English education 
present schools are not so efficient as those of the 


“good old days,” is as common on the 
An other side of the Atlantic as here. A 
Interesting curious discovery has afforded the means 


Comparison. of a test of the truth of this. Papers 

of questions and worked answers of an 
examination of the first-year children in the High School 
of Springfield (Massachusetts) in 1846 were unearthed 
afew years ago. The answers were sorted, and every- 
thing that contained an error in arithmetic or spelling 
was cast on one side, the result being that 40°6 per 
cent. of the young °46 Colonials were found successful 
in spelling and 29-4 per cent. in arithmetic. In 1905 
the same test and the same conditions were applied 
to pupils of the corresponding class in Springfield, who 
came out with 51°2 per cent. in spelling and 65°5 per 
cent. in arithmetic to their credit, beating their fore- 
fathers badly. The Brooklyn High School did even 
better in arithmetic, gaining 71°27 per cent. aguinst 
the 29°4 per cent. of the ancients. Just recently Nash- 
ville essayed the same test, beating all the rest with 57°3 
per cent. in spelling and 72°9 in arithmetic. The com- 
parison is interesting, and would seem to justify the 
remark of the Nashville schoolmaster that modern 
methods in arithmetic are better than the old, and that 
spelling should not be abandoned in any class of the 
school. The good old days come out badly in the 
comparison, and we wonder if there exist any means 
of making such a comparative test here. 
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PROGRESS, the admirable organ of the British 
Institute of Social Service, gives an interesting 
note on School Hygiene in Japan. It appears that a 
completely organised medical inspection 

In the Land of schools and scholars has existed in 
of the the Land of the Rising Sun since 1888, 
Rising Sun. which is carried further by discussions on 
personal and domestic hygiene, in which 

parents take part. Physical training, including - 
nastics, fencing, wrestling, out-door sports, and , = 
walks, is compulsory in the schools ; and in these matters 
it looks as if the Far Kast would outstrip the Far West. 
But with all this Japan does not forget the wonderful 
code of her old Samurai, for “ opportunity is taken to 
inculcate the moral worth and dignity of such qualities as 
chivalry, courtesy, unselfishness, and courage,” the very 
spirit of the Samurai, instilled in the modern schoolboy. 


Fad Sad & 
ROM Whitehall just now pours out a ceaseless 
flow of circulars. The last, No. 582, has to do 
with the recently established medical examination of 
schools and scholars. It gives hints as 
Yet another to what may be expected at first in the 
. Circular. way of inspection, and what should be 
aimed at when the new work gets fully 
under way, and accompanying it is a schedule of 
matters to be considered when inspecting. It is a 
somewhat appalling-looking document, with its twenty- 
four places for entries and its classification of all the 
evils that school-child flesh is heir to; and we hope, 
for the sake of peace, that the injunction to regard 
this document as strictly confidential will be adhered 
to. We are glad also to see that Whitehall is fully 
alive to the initial difficulties of the scheme, the re- 
sources of Local Authorities, the prejudices of parents, 
and the new and disturbing element which is to be intro- 
duced into school life and organisation. Only those who 
have had to deal with ignorant parents, and those who 
have been responsible for the working of the machinery 
of a school, know how real are the difficulties we have 


italicised. os o s 


[> a previous note on medical inspection we hinted 
that revelations would come. ‘The first has already 
appeared in the British Journal of Children’s Diseases 
over the signature of Dr. Yearsley, one 
Food for of the officers appointed for the work 
Jeremiahs. by the L.C.C. Out of 1,006 children 
examined in London signs of active or 
recent trouble in connection with their ears were dis- 
covered in 503, a fearsome proportion. Dr. Yearsley 
points out the drawbacks arising from this—mental in- 
capacity in varied degrees, difficulty in profiting from 
class teaching, irreparable injury to these children b 
looking on them as stupid, inattentive, and wilfully dull. 
Parents, he declares, often deliberately refuse to allow 
their children to be treated for ear trouble, and he 
asks, “ What is to be done?” Evidently the sug- 
gestion of a north-country chairman, that the children 
should be taken into State schools and the parents put 
in a lethal chamber, can hardly be adopted. The 
foundation of school clinics and the spread of know- 
ledge by lectures or otherwise, and gentle compulsion 
among the parents, may help. In the meantime it is 
of no avail to become nervous and pessimistic. Reve- 
lations were bound to come. The public must stiffen 
its back and bear them, but decide that the grounds for 
them shall cease. 
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GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


RarLway ENTERPRISE IN THE LEVANT. 


I’ really looks as if the time is fast approaching when 
the overland route to India will much more nearly 
approximate to its description than it does to-day, and 
when Aden or the Persian Gulf will usurp the place 
of Brindisi. A glance at an up-to-date map of Turkey- 
in-Asia shows where the connecting links of this new 
chain of Oriental communication are being forged. 
Two great railway projects are conspicuous—(1) The 
German Baghdad line from Scutari, and (2) the Turkish 
Hejaz railway from Damascus. The first has advanced 
as far as Eregli, and is eventually, after passing through 
Baghdad, to touch the head of the Persian Gulf at 
Koweit ; the second has reached Medain Salih in the 
Sultan’s province ot Hejaz, and is now making straight 
for the holy cities of Medina and Mecca, whence the 
continuation to Aden is but a question of time. The 
two railways will link up somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Aleppo, the modern Haleb. 
A pee table will show inception of the ideas 
and progress up-to-date. 


1898......Visit of the German Emperor to Jerusalem 
and Sultan Abdul Hamid II. 

1899......Sultan’s concession to German “ Anatolian 
Company” (since to “ Baghdad Com- 
pany,” with headquarters at Constanti- 
nople) for a port and bonded warehouse 
at Haidar Pasha (a southern suburb of 
Scutari), with promise of railway exten- 
sion to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf. 
First section, Konia to Eregli, opened 
1904. 

1900......Sultan’s project to build a Hejaz railway 
from Damascus to Mecca; subscriptions 
received from all over the Moslem world. 
Railway begun 1901. First section, 
Damascus to Ma’an, opened 1904. Open 
as far as Medain Salih 1907; to reach 
Medina by September 1908. 


THe Hesaz Ratway. 


The Hejaz railway is proceeding much more rapidly 
than that of the Germans. 

The recent completion of a large portion of its southern 
section has brought this scheme into great prominence 
at the present time. The Sultan’s object in building 
the line is twofold: (1) To gain control over the im- 
mense pilgrim traffic which centres in Mecca, and which 
incidentally brings imports into Jidda to the amount 
of £1,500,000 per annum; and (2) to acquire a firmer 
hold on his Red Sea provinces of Hejaz and Yemen. 
The line practically follows the old pilgrim route—the 
“Haj "—to Mecca, which every true Moslem is bound 
to see once in his lifetime. Damascus is the starting- 
point, and bids fair to become as great a commercial 
centre in modern times as it was in ancient and 
mediwval ages. It has two sea connections already— 
Beirut and Haifa; a third is in prospect when the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem line extends north. Its own northern 
extension to Homs and Hamah has already begun; The 
southern line has been recently described by a special 
correspondent in the Z'tmes who was present when the first 
train ran into Medain Salih. It has a good beginning— 
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through a wheat-growing district known as the Hauran. 
Liquorice and Enatabes are spoken of as industries 
ready for inden alongside this section of the 
line. But a great deal of it has had to be laid prac- 
tically through desert, the chief oases in which are 
inserted as railway stations in the annexed map. 
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Right away from Ma’an stretches a waterless country, 
rocky and inhospitable, and sparsely inhabited by a few 
wild and brigandish tribes. Although the sleey is 
bringing law and order into the country, it is still 
eo for a workman to go out alone, or even to 
work apart from his fellows. The sight of his imple- 
ments—¢especially anything in the way of arms— 
tempts foes who are invisible until they are upon him ; 
and many casualties have been reported in this way 
already. Ma’an itself is an interesting place. Though 
subject to extremes of heat and cold—as is the case 
everywhere in these Arabian deserts—it stands 3,000 
feet above sea-level, enjoys invigorating and dry air, 
and has plenty of water. In the days to come, when 
excursions will not stop at the Holy Land, Ma’an may 
become a sort of watering-place, hill station, or health 
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resort along the Hejaz route. At present, in addition 
to its engine-sheds and repairing-shops, it boasts some 
neatly-built houses and a comfortable hotel. There 
are wells and date-palms, too, at Medawara (where 
an important branch line to Akaba is projected) and 
at Dhat el Haj. Tebuk is Ma’an on a smaller scale, 
with a well-regulated hospital and a small village school 
as its chief signs of civilisation. Here there are 300 
acres of irrigated land, and people are beginning to 
“settle.” Tebuk means “treachery”—a name given 
to the place in the days of the prophet, and applicable 
to all these little desert oases. It wants but the civil- 
ising influence of the railway, guarded in its initial 
stages by soldiery, to remove the fear of the Bedouin 
and to induce settlement everywhere. This is well 
understood by the Sultan. Blockhouses are erected 
wherever a supply of water can be guaranteed, and 
there, as in an enemy’s country, a small guard is 
stationed. At Dar el Haj, thirty-two miles south of 
Tebuk, is one of the most famous of these blockhouses, 
roof against anything but artillery. At Akhdar, 

rther south still, is the best water supply on the whole 
line. What this means can be understood when it 
is remembered that it costs 3s. 4d. to transport suffi- 
cient water for ten men by camel over twenty miles. 
The discovery of a fresh well often means immediate 
relief from all anxiety, financial as well as economic. 
Here at Akhdar the valley is sometimes flooded to the 
depth of six feet, and wild-duck shooting is actually 
promised as an occasional luxury. 

A little to the south the highest point of the line is 
reached at Dar el Hamra, 3,750 feet above sea-level. The 
same barren and dreary country, relieved here and there 
by rows of sharp peaks of red sandstone (Dar el Hamra 
means “the red land”’), stretches away until some fifteen 
miles off Medain Salih, where some magnificent and 
fantastic rock scenery may have a value for the future 
tourist. This is the present railhead—or was at the 
end of 1907—600 miles, or five days’ journey, from 
Damascus. It or El Elah will be the last large depét 
before Medina. El Elah is the more important place 
at present. It is a “settlement of at least five hun- 
dred houses, with copious springs, and over a thousand 
acres under date-palms, gardens, and even wheat...... 
but every Turk or Syrian who had stayed for a day 
or two at this oasis contracted the local epidemic— 
large and obstinate boils, resembling the painful and 
persistent ‘ Aleppo button.’” Whether it is the water 
or the dates that produce this species of endemic ulcer 
authorities differ. Its existence, however, at El Elah 
will prove beneficial to Medain Salih. From all accounts 
there are few natural difficulties to be encountered 
south of El Elah. Gradients are easy, water supply 
is assured. Work is going well ahead: 2? miles in one 
day is the record—better than that of either the Trans- 
Siberian or Sudan railways. 

So far the line south of Ma’an has only cost £2,500 a 
mile—a very low figure, which seems to speak well for the 
honesty as well as the economy of the construction de- 
partment. Iron sleepers have to be used: the intense 
heat of the sun, combined with the persistent attentions 
of a boring insect, put wood out of the question if any 
permanency is desired. The engineering head is a German 
—Meissner Pasha—and to him much of the credit of a 
successful undertaking must be laid. His workmen are 
mostly Syrians and Turks, and some Italians. But un- 
skilled iue—cepeoheliy with the thermometer at 106° 
F. in the shade—is a difficulty. Here and there the 
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Arabs are coming in. Most of them are miserably poors 
If they once realise that money, or its equivalent, can 
be made on the line, the unskilled labour problem will 
be solved. An Italian workman was told off to teach 
some natives from the Teima oasis how to mix mortar, 
and the result seems to have been fairly satisfactory; 
Another weak point is in the subordinate personnel of 
the traffic department. The mechanics are Turks. 
Naturally the Government prefers to employ Moslem 
engine-drivers and stokers on a line leading to its holy 
places. But Moslems who have had practical experi- 
ence in such operations are rare in the Ottoman Empire. 
Government draws them from the navy; and the 
Turkish navy, with a stationary fleet, is a poor school 
for engine-drivers. As a consequence, some 20 per 
cent. of the locomotives are usually under repair, for 
the Turkish driver does not hesitate to descend steep 
gradients at full speed, or jump boulders which have 
found their way on the line. 

The future developments in this out-of-the-way region 
of the world will be interesting. There seems no reason 
to doubt the statement that within a year Medina will 
be accessible by rail from Beirut or Haifa. 


NEWFOUNDLAND Foas. 


Certain geographical errors, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of geographers, occur again and again in geography 
text-books, and, if one may judge from the answers 
constantly sent up in public examinations, appear likely 
to survive for a generation or two longer. Of such 
errors are the statements that forests induce rainfall ; 
that the Gulf Stream warms Europe, and the Labrador 
Current cools America ; that Mounts Brown and Hooker 
are the giants of the Canadian Rockies; that the Kong 
Mountains are a range in West Africa; and that New- 
foundland is famous for its cod, dog, and fog. The 
first item on Newfoundland’s roll of glory is right 
enough; no one will dispute the fisheries. But as for 
the second and the third, the one is, to say the least, 
hardly accurate, and the other is a libel. It is doubtful 
whether the Newfoundland dog is indigenous to the 
island at all; and in any case it would be difficult to 
unearth good specimens of the animal nowadays. The 
fogs of Newfoundland simply do not exist. The fogs 
off Newfoundland are patent enough, but they hardly 
ever penetrate inland. The reason is obvious: they 
are occasioned by the meeting of certain cold and warm 
currents of air over the polar flow of water southwards 
round the east side of the island and the more southerly 
warm Atlantic drift to the north-east. The Labrador 
Current and the Gulf Stream may be taken as merely 
symptomatic of the conditions which — the fogs. 
To bring them to Newfoundland would require easterly 
winds, and the prevailing winds of the region are westerly 
and south-westerly. As a matter of fact, Newfound- 
land itself is comparatively free from fog; it is clear 
and bright, and is, indeed, blest with a most salubrious 
climate. But the great fishing-banks come well within 
the fog area, and the fishery season—from June to 
November—is fraught with danger on this account. 
So is the entrance to the navigation channel for the 
St. Lawrence mouth round the south side of New- 
foundland. 

The figures on the map show all this clearly enough. 
Newfoundland begins in about lat. 46}° N., and trends 
north. The chief fog area—as evidenced by the figures 
for December (not a particularly foggy month)—com- 
mences in the same latitude, but trends south to 44°— 
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that is, the region of fog lies well to the south-east of 
the island, and the figures grow less and less the nearer 
they come to Newfoundland. Incidentally the highest 
numbers are right in the track of the Liverpool and 
Southampton liners for New York, and are constantly 
the cause of delay in the trans-Atlantic traffic. 
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The peer oy chart is compiled fromi those fur- 
nished monthly by the United States Weather Bureau, 
and published by the Hydrographic Office (Navy De- 
partment) at Washington, D.C. The figures are based 
upon a series of observations which have been made 
year by year since 1899. 


British NYASALAND. 


At last Government has fixed the only appropriate 
name for what has been known this last sixteen years 
as “the British Central Africa Protectorate.” Living- 
stone’s discovery of 1859 was followed by an influx 
of missionaries and traders, the ultimate result of which 
was, in 1891, the proclamation of “ British Central 
Africa.” as a Protectorate. The name was not a mis- 
nomer then, for the new state extended well towards 
the Zambesi. In 1895, however, the western part— 
the real Central Africa portion—was handed over. to 
the South Africa Company, and became eventually 
North-East Rhodesia. But the old name was kept, 
though the Protectorate now consisted only of the south- 
ern and western shores of the lake. It is this remnant 
which is now to be known as Nyasaland. Insignificant 
as it looks on the map, it is over 40,000 square miles 
in extent, or one-third as large again as Ireland, and 
has a population estimated at about 1,000,000. Zomba 
is the chief seat of administration, under a Governor 
(no longer a mere High Commissioner), though Blantyre 
is the chief settlement. Here live nearly half of the 
Europeans (some 600 all told) who have been attracted 
to the country, and here coffee, tobacco, cotton, and 
various cereals are cultivated as the main staples of 
trade at present. Telegraphic communication extends 
to Ca own, and a railway has just been completed to 
join Blantyre with Chiromo on the Portuguese frontier 
in the south-east. As the climate on the Shiré High- 
lands is healthy, there is no reason why British Nyasa- 
land should not have a prosperous future. 





A MARVELLOUS SHILLING’S- WORTH. 


Messrs. BLackix AND Son have just published a shilling (net) 
edition of their well-known Hnglish Didheormn, by Dr. John 
Ogilvie. It contains 473 three-column poses, and is etymologi- 
cal, pronouncing, and explanatory. As the plays of Ghalespense 
are so generally read and so widely used as school books, the 
principal words and significations occurring in that author, but 
which are not now in modern use, have been introduced. Such 
words and significations are distinguished by daggers. This 


feature alone is worth the shilling. 
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CHILDREN’S IDEALS. 
A STUDY OF THE SLUM CHILD. 
BY LAURA HELEN BATES. 
(Continued from page 398.) 


I‘ was rather a surprise to find what a favourite 
Cinderella was among these children. Far from 
being a mythical _— lady, she was endowed with 
life and realism. Her kindness to her “cruel” step- 
sisters seemed the great virtue which stamped her as 
worthy of profound admiration. The following short 
essay was written by a child of eight years old :— 
“When I grow hup [ should like to resemble Sinderella becorse 
she were kind and good she did everythink she hought to do. 
It is not trew but it tells you she was good in the tail. It is”a 
very pretty tail to read. She were in silk when she 
went to the ball. And I should like to resemble Sinderella 
becorse she married a prince and had plenty to eat and drink.” 


The following attempt by a girl of ten shows a keen 
appreciation of the many virtues of Cinderella :— 

“ When I grow hup I should like to resemble Cinderella because 
she was so kind to her crewel step sisters whom the prince would 


have severly punished if Cinderella had not him to for- 


give them. Her sisters hated her because everybody loved her. 


Cinderella was rewarded in the hend and the moral his that 
—— who are kind to hothers are allways rewarded in the 
e d ” 


A quaintly original attempt was given in by a little 
girl of eight. 
“TI do not wish to be anybody but myself. It is said that 


nobody should wish to be anybody but themselfs so I do not 
want to be like nobody else in the world.” 


Another small girl wrote the following :— 


“ I shoud like to be like God becawse he can do such wonderful 
things, he can make men out of dust and women out of bones. 
He can perform merkels no one helse can do merkels and he his 
the farther of hall. I hope I shall be like God.” 


Some of the most touching and pathetic little accounts 
come from young children of about seven years old. 
These, in very many cases, choose to be like their mothers. 

There is a very generally accepted opinion that the 
children of the poor are lacking in feelings of natural 
affection. This is true to a certain degree, and is the 
inevitable outcome of degradation, vice, and drunken- 
ness; but there are many exceptions to be found. 
Poverty does not kill love, and even extreme dirt and 
squalor do not blight the outcome of affection. Many 
of these unwashed and poorly-developed children have 
a love for their mothers which is unequalled among 
those living under happier conditions of life. 

The following is an extract from this type of essay :— 

“IT have a good mother and I should like to be like her. She 
loes [loves] me very much.” 

Here is another from the pen of a child of seven 
coming from a poverty-stricken home :— 

“I shold like to be like my mother becaus she loes me so. 
I _ my mother at nights and mind the baby. I loe my 
mo r. 


A girl of nine writes most affectionately about her 
mother, a hard-working widow in sad circumstances. 


“ When I grow up I should like to be like my mother is now. 
Why I should like to be like my mother is becawse she is clean 
and tidy and tries to keep her children clean. I should stay in 
Se home all day and work on the machine like my mother does. 


en I grow up to be a woman my mother will be an old woman. 
. Fe : is good to me now but when I grow up I shall be 
ind to her.” 








Ba a en 


These authentic reprints of essays may be a revela- 
tion to many. They come from the typical slum child. 
Possibly some of my readers may experience a feelin 
of keen surprise. That these young hooligans shoul 
evince rare feeling, unselfishness, and affection may be 
somewhat difficult to believe. But the error is their 
own. They have formed an inadequate estimation of 
the possibilities and receptiveness of these children when, 
through sympathetic treatment and firm handling, their 
best impulses and nobler feelings are aroused. I have 
no hesitation in saying that among these neglected chil- 
dren there lie a native, spontaneous, and active affec- 
tion, a precocity, a penetrative instinct and perception, 
together with a dormant sense of the ideal, which, until 
disfigured and killed by drunkenness, disease, and vice, 
are unequalled in any grade of society, and make work 
among them hopeful and absorbingly interesting. 

It is, perhaps, a curious fact that not many of these 
girls have inspirations to resemble men. Those who 
do aspire to manly perfection choose somewhat mythical 
characters. Of the many essays written, not one single 
instance reveals a wish to resemble any living hero. 
One girl, who has evidently steeped herself in Robinson 
Crusoe, seems to have formed an ardent desire to have 
been a man, and able to indulge in adventures and 
romance. Her statement of facts is, however, not, 
quite correct. 

“I shold like to resemble Robinson Crusoe becorse he was 
brave and kind. He used to live in a country all alone by him- 
self. Till one day when he whent out he saw some foot marks 
so he thought he would follow them. When he had walked a 
very long way he met a nigger and he got hup to him and said 
Ree — This nigger had no home so Crusoe was 

In m. 


Another girl wrote a somewhat similar essay. 


“The person I admire the best is Robinson Crusoe. The 
reason I should like to be like him is becawse he was very brave. 
In the pictures he has got a long red beard and buzy [bushy] 
eyebrows. He never did wicked things to nobody. The only 
friends he had was a cat, a dog and a nigger.” 


A somewhat romantic spirit pervades the following 
attempt. It came from a child of exceptionally poor 
home circumstances. 

“Tim Pippin is my faverite. I should like to imitate him 
if I had the chance. Becaus of his brave and daring deeds he 


has done. He rescued Fatima and princess primrose and there 
are a great many more that have been rescued by Tim Pippin.” 


Time and space forbid the relation of the various other 
ideals of these interesting children. For many, Red 
Riding Hood and Dick Whittington had a charm. Vari- 
ous children show great admiration for their teachers 
(including Sunday-school teachers); others speak in 
terms of affection and esteem of various aunts, cousins, 
and sundry near relations. Grace Darling and Florence 
Nightingale also found many admirers. 

It is not my intention to criticise these essays written 
by the children. It would be easy to do so, and to 
show that many of their ideals and ambitions are faulty 
and altogether out of relation with their small visions 
and aptitudes, and that they rather encourage the 
painful straining on tiptoe towards a height they were 
never destined to reach. But they are useful, for they 
throw more light upon the ideals and aspirations of a 
large proportion of the coming generation; and we 
must confess that we are left with the feeling that, 
while the work of training these children of the slums is 
most difficult, and in many cases most discouraging, 
yet there is a hopeful element. 
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SCHOLARS AND SCHOOLS IN 
PAPUA. 
BY SIDNEY H. RAY, HON. M.A., CAMBRIDGE. 
(Continued from page 397.) 


A Bula’a, on Hood Point, we stayed for some 

time, and had a most interesting glimpse of life 
in the Stone Age. The village, like the ancient: Swiss 
dwellings, is built on piles in the sea, some distance 
from the shore, and the people are mainly fishermen. 
At Keapara, on the other side ot the lagoon, we saw 
the making of canoes and wooden vessels with the 
stone adze. From Bula’a we made excursions to villages 
inland, and saw a good deal of the life and amusements 
of the people. The mission-house was built on shore, 
and in the afternoons we persuaded the children to 
play various games on the green. Some of these are 
shown in the pictures. Leap-frog was played, as it 
were, end on: the boy jumping ran from behind the 
one with his back bent, and vaulted over his head and 
shoulders, Korikint was a singing game, played by a 
circle sitting close together on the ground. At the 
different parts of the song motions were made with the 





Tue GAME oF KORIKINI: THE POSITION AT KARIGAMUAI. 


hand: Korikini (stick up the fingers), kape dauridauri 
(cross them), mariri ariana (look at them), kori koana 
(take out the fingers), karigamuai (put them in your 
ears), vegoli (hold ears), kint ketoketo (pluck the hair). 
A somewhat similar game was Kinimate. In this the 
back of the hand was pinched, and other motions gone 
through. The words, as in some English games, were 
imaginative. In Kinimale they referred to yams and 
children. An amusement of the little children at 
Bula’a was the use of a kind of stilts. These were made 
of two halves of cocoanut shells, with holes bored in 
the top. Through the holes were passed strings of 
vegetable fibre. The youngster stood on the shells, 
and lifted the cocoanuts as he lifted his feet. Conical 
shells were used as whipping-tops. No string figures 
were learned here, as my colleagues had not then de- 
vised a nomenclature and method for recording them. 
Three kinds were seen: (1) Those made by a single 
performer, as in Murray Island; (2) those made and 
transferred from one person to another, as in English 
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“ oat’s cradle;" (3) those made by two persons usin 
two strings to make one figure. Among the figures i 
recognised the Murray Island “ sardine” and “ lizard,” 
but others seemed difficult. The performers ran one 
figure into another, and a great point seemed to be to 
make the change without the spectator detecting how 
it was done. Another game was Niuniu—literally, 
“‘ wild cocoanuts.” These were thrown from one player 
to the other, and caught on the points of a toy spear. 
It was a kind of New Guinea “diabolo.” In another 
game a ring was formed, holding hands, and alternate 
boys placed their feet together in the centre of the 
ring. A small boy sat on the feet, and the boys stand- 
ing ran round, so as to revolve the ring. 

On our way back from Bula’a to Port Moresby we 
visited the Training College of Vatorata, then under 
the direction of the Rev. Dr. Lawes. In this institu- 
tion natives are trained as mission teachers. They live 
in separate houses on each side of a long street. ese 
houses cost £5 to build. They are built on piles, of 
wood and grass thatching, and contain a bedroom and 
sitting-room, separated by a sliding partition, with a 





Tue Game or KINIMALE. 


veranda in front. Most of the teachers are married. 
They are taught English and Bible history, geography 
and arithmetic. In the Siogarapi the names are spelled 
phonetically. Thus: Beritani vada e karoa toi—Enelani 
mai Uelese ida, Sikotilani, Aialani (“ Britain is divided 
in three—England with Wales together, Scotland, Ire- 
land”). Here, also, is a sum from the Arimetiko: Moni 
pauni ta rabia gorugoru ta e hoia. Gorugoru ena metau 
pauna 320. Pauna ta dahaka davana? (‘ Money pound 
one sago package one it bought. Package its weight 
pound 320. Pound one what its price ?”’). 

At Port Moresby the European quarters are at some 
distance from the native Motu village Hanuabada, and 
the study of the somewhat difficult language of the 
Koita—a Papuan people who live among the Motu— 

ave me no opportunity of visiting the mission schools ; 
But on several occasions 1 noted children’s games. 
Once I came upon a party of boys sailing a toy Vakato: 
(ship) made of driftwood and dried leaves. After stay- 
ing a month at Port Moresby, we went west to the 
St. Joseph River, and spent some enjoyable days among 
the missionaries of the Sacred Heart. We then re- 
turned to Murray Island to complete our studies. 
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_ Before visiting the western islands of Torres Strait, 
we paid another visit to the New Guinea coast, this 
time to Saguane and Jasa on Kiwai Island, in the delta 
of the great Fly River. At Saguane I was for two 
weeks the guest of the Rev. James Chalmers, or Tamate, 
as he was affectionately called by all who knew him, 
and who was afterwards killed by natives whilst en- 
deavouring to extend the mission to the neighbouring 
coast. Here I endeavoured to learn something of the 
very difficult language, my instructors being some 
boys from Mr. Chalmers’s school who were learning 
English. I already knew a considerable number of 
native words. The children in the school were being 
taught English by the Gouin method. I examined 
some of them, and they read The Royal Infant Primer 
very well. One morning I took the whole school 
through the easier exercises of the London School Board 
Physical Education Syllabus. The children were im- 
mensely delighted, and the exercises henceforth became 
a permanent feature of the instruction. 
learned here some new Orowa, as the string figures 
are called in Kiwai. Some of the children’s games were 
apparently introduced. One called Sipi was plainly a 
variant of “ Hunt the Slipper.” The children sat in 
two rows of four, with the Toot of each to the loins of 
the one in front, and knees bent. A player stood out- 
side each3row, and one of these gave a small object to 
one of the seated players on his own side. The stand- 
ing player on the other side had to guess who had the 
object. “ Tug-of-war” was played by two boys, or two 
rows of boys, seated on the ground on opposite sides 
of a long bamboo. The bamboo was held by the hands 
and pushed by the feet. In this struggle the feet of 
one side helped the hands of the other. In the game 
of Mere keremeberiti—that is, “‘ Throw boy ”—two boys 
stand face to face holding each other’s outstretched 
arms. A small boy is jerked from one couple to another. 
‘From Kiwai we went to Mabuiag, in the centre of 
the western islands of the strait. Here our studies 
were similar to those in Murray Island. The initiation 
ceremonies in the western used to be much more severe 
than in the eastern islands. The initiate was taken by 
his ‘maternal uncle to the kwod, a secluded place in the 
centre of the island. Here he was rub with soot, 
and made to pass several days sweltering under a low 
tent of matting. He was not allowed to play, or talk, 
or to see or be seen by any girl or woman, or even by 
his own father. If he broke the rule or ran away, he 
was punished with death. In one island the lad lay 
face downward on the ground, and was whipped on the 
back with burning cocoa-palm leaves. This was sup- 
posed to make arrows glance off when fighting. In 
another island the face was rubbed with a blistering 
leaf. In another he was speared in the knee-pit with 
thin sticks, his ears beaten with ants’ nests, and his 
groin scraped with the rough skin of a fish. All these 
were to teach him manliness and endurance. After their 
first fight the young lads were given the cheeks ‘and 
eyes of a slain enemy to eat, so that they might be 
brave and fearless. During initiation the lad was 
taught the lore and customs of his le and his social 
and moral duties. They instru him not to steal ; 
to help those who wanted food or water; to work 
hard to get fish, dugong, and turtle ; to help relations, 
but father and mother first; not to tell lies; to help 
_his brother in a fight ; not to play with boys and girls, 
because he is now a man; and, finally, not to like a 
girl first, but to wait for her to ask him. 
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EDUCATION AFTER SCHOOL- 
DAYS.* 


6 Ne University of Manchester and Professor Sadler 

are to be heartily congratulated upon the pub- 
lication of such a brilliant book, which well deserves 
its position as No. 1 in an educational series. It is 
unquestionably an epoch-making volume, which no 
one in this country was more fitted than Professor 
Sadler to edit. In saying this I have no wish to mini- 
mise the laudable efforts of the very many educational 
enthusiasts who have devoted attention to the par- 
ticular phase of education with which this book deals. 

This work is largely based on an inquiry made 
by past and present students of the - Educational 
Department of the University of Manchester. As an 
educationist per se, considered quite apart from the 
administrative machinery, Professor Sadler is perhaps 
our greatest authority. His unique experience in 
matters educational, and more especially in those per- 
taining to higher as distinct from primary education, 
are too well known to call for explicit mention here. 
As Director of Special Inquiries under the Board of 
Education he did excellent service for the cause; and 
since then he has done more than any man to help 
local authorities throughout the country to orgariise 
higher education on an efficient basis. As a free lance 
he is persistently plodding along, well in the van of 
the educational army, acting the part of the practical 
pioneer, and pointing the way to the ever-increasing 
number of converts to the gospel which has long ago 
been accepted by Switzerland, Germany, and other 
countries. 

The Board of Education, the local education authori- 
ties, the teachers, all other educationists, and the public 
at large, are deeply indebted to Professor Sadler and 
his able staff of collaborators for a most exhaustive, 
thorough, impartial, and decisive treatment of this 
most pressing and important of all the educational 
problems which demand solution. 

The object has been once for all to define the “ place of 
the Continuation School in the educational system of 
an industrial and commercial State.” 

No one interested in education can read the 800 pages 
without experiencing a sense of gratitude to the editor, 
and a feeling that the result must be a decided forward 
step—and that not a short one—in the march of edu- 
cational progress. As one would expect, the question is 
treated on the broadest lines, and the pros and cons 
are judicially stated. Briefly put, the problem which 
this book is intended to help to solve is, What is the duty 
of the State to that great mass of national material 
which at present remains quite without systematic 
training of any kind during adolescence? Professor 
Sadler himself contributes several of the twenty-five 
chapters, and, in addition, a forcibly-written itro- 
duction, wherein is discussed the need for some means 
of compelling youths to continue their education after 
leaving the elementary day schools. “In the course 
of every year more than half a million children in 
England and Wales leave the public elementary schools 
at thirteen or fourteen years of age. Not more than 
one out of every three of these children receives, in 
point of general or technical education, any further 
systematic care. Yet those who fail to receive such 





* Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere. By Professor M. E. 
Sadler, M.A. (Manchester University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


care are, broadly speaking, those who need it most. 
And the years which immediately follow the day- 
school course are the critical years of adolescence.” 
These find easily some occupation, involving long 
hours of deadening routine, in which there is little 
mental or moral discipline, but for which comparatively 
high wages are paid, sufficient to bait the cul de sac. 
After a few short years the victims are turned adrift, 
and help to swell the already over-supplied unskilled 
labour market. As Professor Sadler rightly says: 
“Certain forms of industry which make large use of 
boys and girls who have recently left the elementary 
schools are in part parasitic in character, and get more 
than they ought, and more than their promoters realize 


that they are getting, of the physical and moral capital - 


of the rising generation.” Even great Government 
departments are guilty of this offence. The Post Office 
employs youths as messengers, and is unable to retain 
them after adolescence, as the positions which they 
might occupy are reserved for time-expired soldiers. 

n many countries public attention is being given to 
this problem of “ further education,” and everywhere 
the lines along which thought is moving point to three 
conclusions :— 

“1. There is need for further limitation of the hours 
of juvenile labour. 

“2. The law should place all employers, including 
Government departments, manufacturers, commercial 
firms, retail tradesmen, and employers of young domestic 
servants, under statutory obligation to enable young 
persons of under seventeen years of age to attend 
courses of technical and general instruction for four 
hours a week at times of the day when they are not too 
tired to profit by the teaching. 

“3. Increased efforts should be made ‘by the State 
to encourage local authorities and associations in organ- 
ising courses of instruction which will be practically 
useful and morally helpful to young people Sens four- 
teen to seventeen resident in their locality.” 

In the first hundred pages of this book we have set 
forth very fully the numerous agencies for “ further 
education.” The enumeration of these is ample evi- 
dence of the broad and humane attitude with which the 
editor approaches this subject. The historical review 
includes accounts of the work done by Sunday Schools, 
Adult Schools, Mechanics’ Institutes, Working-Men’s 
Colleges, Educational Work of Co-operative Societies, 
the Y.M.C.A., Evening Schools under Government 
Inspection, the Extension of University Teaching, the 
Free Public Libraries, and the National Home Reading 
Union. These are regarded as the chief agencies. As 
further but less important agencies the following are 
dealt with: Boys’ and Girls’ Brigades, the Recreative 
Evening Schools Association, the Co-operative Holidays 
Association, and the Workers’ Educational Association. 

Whilst fully recognising the valuable help given by 
all other agencies towards solving the great problem, 
one naturally expects the State to bear the lion’s share 
of the burden. Moreover, the evening schools under 
Government inspection are the only agency apart from 
secondary day schools concerned primarily in the actual 
continuation of the elementary day scholar’s education 

se. 

The following statement of facts shows how serious 
is the leakage :— 

The children between twelve and fifteen years of 
age in 1901 numbered nearly 2,000,000. There were 
829,000 on primary day-school registers. The difference 
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is about 1,170,000.*% Deduct 170,000 estimated to be 
in secondary schools. We now have 1,000,000 to 
account for, of whom not more than 150,000 were 
attending evening schools. “The conclusion is that 
not more than one in five of the children in England 
and Wales regularly attend the continuation schools 
during the years immediately following the elementary 
day-school courses.” 

The gravity of the situation is admirably expressed in 
the following words: “ We have, as it were, laid down 
a costly system of water supply, but have left badly- 
leaking pipes just behind the tap.” 

It must not be inferred that Professor Sadler takes 
altogether a pessimistic view of things. On the con- 
trary, a vein of cheery optimism very frequently shows 
itaelf. In Chapter IV., for instance, we learn that 
much good work has been already accomplished in 
Manchester, Leeds, Halifax, St. Helens, Bootle, Widnes, 
and Rochdale, amongst other places. In Widnes it 
appears that about 80 per cent. of the boys leaving 
the day schools at once begin attendance at the evening 
echools. In Halifax at least 58 per cent. proceed 
straight to the evening school from the day school. 

Furthermore, Professor Sadler considers that the out- 
look is most encouraging as regards the interest and 
actual co-operation of some employers of labour. In 
Chapter VIII. we learn that various facilities, often 
of a substantial character, are offered by employers for 
further self-improvement. In this connection the rail- 
way companies and several well-known individual firms 
stand out from amongst the great mass of employers. 

The special difficulties of organising continuation 
schools in rural districts are fully recognised and dis- 
cussed. These seem to have been manfully grappled 
with, and, to a certain extent, successfully, in several 
counties. All experts agree that “the educational 
success of all plans for improving continuation schools 
depends — reforms being made in the adverse con- 
ditions under which teachers and pupils in the elemen- 
tary day schools have now too often to do their work. 
The root of the matter lies in the reform of the ele- 
mentary schools.” The day schools must be more 
adequately staffed, and tho classes must be reduced 
in size. In Gloucestershire the tendency is to try 
to give a much more manual and practical bent to 
the curriculum of a number of central elementary 
schools. An interesting experiment is being tried in 
the shape of a primary school of a new type for boys 
between twelve and fourteen years of age. “It has 
been started in the buildings of a polytechnic, with 
the object of so preparing the boys that they should 
be at once fit and anxious to enter the evening classes 
which lead up to the highest technical and applied art 
courses that the polytechnic offers. If the school had 
no other merit—and it has many—it could claim this, 
that the primary school, the continuation classes, and 
the technical courses are directed by one headmaster.” 

From a teacher’s standpoint one of the most inter- 
esting chapters is the one which gives us the results 
of an inquiry into the working of continuation schools 
in England. A series of questions was addressed to 
teachers and others. The replies may be briefly sum- 
marised thus :— 

1. The aims should be the making of good citizens, 
the training of skilled artisans and workers. 

2. The work of the continuation schools has only 
been partially successful, and has been limited to too 
few pupils. 
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3. The chief difficulties met with are: (a) Irregular 
attendance, (6) indifference of employers and parents, 
(c) want of preparation in the day school. 

4. The majority of those replying think that the 
day-school teachers should be engaged in the evening. 
(None have experienced any arrangement for excusin 
Sa teachers from part of their duy-othaal 
work.) 

5. The attitude of the workpeople towards evening 
continuation school work is said to be indifferent, 
though an interest appears to be growing. “ Except 
in the case of co-operative societies, hardly any in- 
stances are known of technical classes arranged by 
working-men’s organisations.” 

6. The attitude of the majority of the parents is 
said to be more or less indifferent, but “ there seems 
to be a considerable and growing number who acknow- 
ledge the usefulness of evening work, and encourage 
their children to attend.” 

7. “On the whole there seems to be an increase of 
interest on the part of the rising generation in evening 
continuation schools, especially in those of a scientific 
and technical kind.” 

8. Where all students have been required to take a 
group of subjects instead of isolated courses, the results 
have been invariably highly satisfactory. 

9. A majority of those replying were in favour of 
ae eee at evening continuation schools 
compulsory. 

The half-time system in the textile trades is ably 
dealt with by Peter Sandiford, and its crying evils are 
clearly and forcibly exposed. Amongst the various 
other phases of the question treated are trade schools 
for boys and girls, their aims and courses; laws regu- 
lating the employment of children and young persons 
in factories and workshops in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Switzerland; and apprenticeship and 
skilled employment committees. A very useful and 
lucid account is given of continuation schools in Scot- 
land, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, and France. 
Having very patiently and carefully examined the factors 
of the case through twenty-four chapters and 688 pages, 
Professor Sadler comes to close quarters, in the final 
chapter, with the great question, “Shall attendance 
. — schools be made compulsory in Eng- 
and ¢” 

Highly interesting as every chapter is, none is more 
so than this last. It is gratifying to find that the 
editor gives an affirmative answer to this question. 
His view is supported by much reliable evidence showing 
that the trend of public opinion is towards the same 
goal. During the last few years no less than four Bills 
dealing with compulsory attendance at continuation 
schools have been introduced into Parliament. In 1904 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deterio- 
ration recommended compulsory attendance. Several 
local education committees have passed resolutions to 
the same effect. Weighty expressions of individual 
opinion in the same direction have been made by, 
amongst others, Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. C..H. 
Creasey—the latter of whom declared in his very able 
book, Technical Education in Evening Schools, that it 
was “ practically certain that the failure of all ordinary 
methods to secure regular attendance at continuation 
schools will necessitate State interference as thefonly 
remedy.” 

Again, compulsory attendance has been most suc- 
cessful in other countries—for example, Switzerland, 
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in nineteen out of twenty-five cantons for boys under 
seventeen ; Germany, in twenty out of the twenty-six 
constituent parts of the empire. 

Professor Sadler rightly advocates no drastic meas- 
ures. He quotes Mr. Creasey here again, and expresses 
agreement: “ Before public opinion can be brought 
round to view the innovation kindly, it will be neces- 
sary to demonstrate its feasibility in particular cases.” 

Professor Sadler’s final conclusions are that “ some 
form of compulsion to attend will be found desirable in 
the interest of the rank-and-file.” This “ will be best 
introduced by slow instalments on a principle of local 
option,” and “should be accompanied by reduction in 
the hours of juvenile and adolescent labour where these 
are now excessive.” 

One of the most interesting teatures of this valuable 
treatise is the stress laid throughout on the need to 
continue the education of the mass rather than the 
few. Many educational experts believe rather in look- 
ing after the few. 

The more one reads, the more one realises how immense 
are the possibilities and how tremendous are the issues 
which demand immediate consideration by all educa- 
tional thinkers. This book will prove invaluable to all 
desirous of carefully studying this important matter. 


“to Pete 


NATURE NOTES FOR THE 
MONTH—MARCH. 


BY W. FRANCIS RANKINE. 


** Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 
The Winter’s Tale. 
HIS is the season of awakening, and the eye is 
gladdened by the signs of promise that peep out 
from hedgeside and woodland ; for here and there the 
tender green of bursting leaf-buds is apparent. The 
richness of the hazel’s tiny crimson flowers is now seen, 
and the golden catkins throw out showers of yellow 
pollen dust. Therein lies a unique illustration of the 
completeness of Nature’s scheme, and it would be inter- 
esting to know what percentage of pollen grains is 
utilised in the fertilising process. 

Among insect appearances it may be that the small 
white butterfly will be seen. Yet so much depends on 
previous weather and its influence on the chrysalis stage 
that even sunny weather at this time of the year will 
not find the insects ready to emerge. Last year the 
butterflies were tardy in appearance, and this probably 
was influenced by the severity of the winter months. 
During this month several larve of the moths com- 
mence feeding, and among them are those of the lackey 
and December moths. The small eggar moth appears 
this month, and is remarkable for the methods adopted 
by the perfect insect in not emerging from the chrysalis 
if the weather be severe. 

There is a joyous note among the birds, for the sun 
is gathering strength day by day, and the hardships 
of winter are passing. The songsters have long since 
burst into glorious song, and the dawn is the signal for 
the bird chorus to commence. Thus, with glad trill- 
ings and sweet cadences, these joyous birds greet the 
day, just as the nightingale some two months later will 
pour out its beautiful song on the still night. It is truly 
the awakening of the year. In the sheltered woods 
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and tall hedges the thrush and blackbird are prospect- 
ing for nesting sites. Already the wren has hidden its 
cleverly-built home in bank or tree trunk in such a way 
as to defy detection. Such is the instinct of the feath- 
ered kind. The conspicuous movement in the bird 
world is the return of the rooks to their summer homes. 
While the tall elms are yet swaying in the easterly gale, 
the rooks, young and old, are found carefully construct- 
ing or repairing the rude twig nests. These birds fur- 
nish us with the rudiments of migration. 


Work FoR THE Monta. 


(A) Plant Life-—1. Buds and their formation furnish a lesson 
to follow the lesson given in February ou tree forms and charac- * 
teristics. The horse chestnut offers an excellent illustration of 
protective bud scales. Bud sections reveal the structure of leaf 
and flower. 

2. The primrose yields an instance of insect fertilisation. 
Make sections of “ thrum-eyed” and “ pin-eyed” flowers, and 
note the placing of the pistil in each. This flower also affords an 
opportunity of correlating with the brush-drawing lesson. 

3. The hazel pistillate catkin affords material for a lesson on 
wind fertilisation. The staminate catkin should be examined 
under a lens, and the protected stamens are observed. Grains 
of pollen should be examined beneath the microscope. 

(B) Weather Observations.—The importance and value of such 
observations were remarked on in our.February paper. Material 
for a lesson on clouds is here given. The appearance, forms, and 
height of cloud forms should be carefully recorded on the weather 
chart, and their importance as weather evidences should be noted. 


MATERIAL FOR A LESSON ON CLOUDS. 


1. Formation.—Clouds are formed at varying elevations by 
the condensation of the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere. 
Broadly, the mode of formation corresponds to that of fogs and 
mists, with which most people are familiar. Evaporation and 
condensation are continually going on in the cloud masses, and, 
also, the clouds rise and fall, and so experience changes in tempera- 
ture. When the temperature of any particular zone of the air 
falls to dew point, the aqueous vapour is condensed into cloud 
form. 

2. Composition.—The clouds of the lower atmosphere are 
com of an immense number of minute water-drops. In 
the higher atmosphere the temperature is very low, and at these 
elevations water-drops could not exist as such. Therefore it is 
inferred that the thin, hazy, cirrus clouds consist of ice spicules. 
This is shown also by the halos formed when the sun or moon 
shines through them. 

3. Forms and Classification.—The forms of clouds are excep- 
tionally beautiful and extremely varied. Their ever-changing 
forms and movements are controlled by the air currents of the 
upper atmosphere. Some are rounded into large white heaps, 
which roll slowly across the sky; others are torn and ragged, 
and move quickly with the wind. The cloud forms are classified 
as follows :— 

(A) Clouds of the upper atmosphere ; 

(B) Clouds of the lower atmosphere. 

Those which fall under Class A are—(a) cirrus, (b) cirro-cumulua, 
and (c) cirro-stratus ; and those under Class B are—(a) stratus, 
(b) cumulus, (c) cumulo-stratus, and (d) nimbus. Really there are 
three primary forms—namely, cirrus, stratus, and cumulus—and 
the other forms are derived from these, 

4. Description.—Class A. (a) The cirrus cloud is composed 
of ice spicules. Its hazy white clouds often stretch across the 
sky at a great height. Their motion is generally slow, and to 
the eastward. ‘They indicate windy weather. 

(b) The cirro-cumulus is one of the most beautiful of cloud 
forms. It is composed of bands of small feathery clouds. This 

ives rise to the name of “ mackerel” sky, and its appearance 
indicates that it is due to air currents. } 

(c) The cirro-stratus is a derived form, and generally is caused 
by the lowering of the cirrus cloud. Often the cirro-siratus 
covers the sky, and so gives us a “ dull day.” 

Class B. (a) The stratus is a well-known cloud form, and is 
simply an extended layer in the lower atmosphere. 

(6) The cumulus is a beautiful cloud shape consisting of large 
white fleecy masses that move slowly across the sky. It is 
sometimes known as the “ heap” cloud, and is indicative of rain. 

(c) The cumulo-stratus are low clouds, and often come quite 
close to the earth.’s The bases of these clouds are more or less 
horizontal. 
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(d) The nimbus is the well-known rain cloud. These clouds 
are dark in colour, and are the herald of approaching storms. 

5. Observations.—The daily record of cloud a: ces is an 
important element in weather observations. © direction of 
the wind, the amount of rain, and the form of the clouds are 
closely related. The greatest amount of rain is given by the 
cumulus. The clouds are the rain carriers, and the winds are 
the cloud movers. Thus the connection is established. A lesson 
on clouds naturally leads to another on rain and rainfall, to 
which reference will be made in a later paper—Weather Lore. 
There are many country sayings in reference to the sky and 
clouds, and these indicate that empirical formulations of weather 
forecasts were arrived at years ago. Thus— 


“If you see a mackerel sky, 
Wind or rain is very nigh ;” 


and each locality will yield more of these relics of folk-lore. 


A Fesravary Ramste—A Quarry. 


Generally speaking, a quarry contains little of interest to the 
casual observer, yet these exposures of the earth’s outer crust 
yield a vast amount of interesting knowl There are few 
schools so peculiarly situated that a quarry is inaccessible, and 
these essentially are located in level districts. The exposure may 
be small, as in the case of a sand-pit or gravel-pit, or extensive, 
as in the case of a granite or slate quarry. In all cases there 
is the material for a series of useful lessons. 

This paper refers particularly to one of the numerous Bargate 
quarries, which are scattered widely over the Lower Greensand 
area. Generally the deductions made will refer to all quarries, ex- 
cepting, of course, in the case of those that yield igneous or meta- 
morphic rocks. Where fossils are obtainable an added interest 
is secured, and these furnish the teacher with material for lessons 
on extinct fauna and flora. Nevertheless, the presence of fossil 
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Tue Quarry. 


forms is not essential to interest, for the chief value of the study 
lies in the emphasis of these physical forces which have con- 
structed and placed the rocks of the earth, and also those agencies 
which have resulted in soil formation. 

The Rocks of the District.—In the study of the rocks offthe 
district the Ordnance six-inch map is of great use. A geological 
survey is also valuable, yet much good work can be done with 
the Ordnance. Specialisation must be avoided, and the work 
must fall in with the perspective of the Nature scheme. From 
the Ordnance a large scale map of the district should be prepared ; 
and together with a rough model in sand, clay, or plasticine the 
apparatus is complete. 

‘eathering Agents.—In the diagrammatic sketch given above it 
is seen that the hard rock is arranged in layers alternating with 
beds of sand, which on examination are found to be loose in 
nature. The rock layers are hard, and stand out from the face 
of the quarry some inches farther than the sand. Why is this ? 
The sand is loose and easily removed by those ncies of the 
weather to which it is exposed. It is so loose that the wind 
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causes it to fall, while the hard rock is only “ weathered ” by the 
comez of the frost. Also, there are fissures in these rock 8, 
and the rains of autumn have found their way into them, and 
on this frosty morning we can appreciate the enormous force 
exerted by water when it is frozen in these fissures. The ice 
expands, and forces fragments off the face of the rock. These 
may be found lying in small heaps at the base of the 0 
‘oil Formation.—At the top of the quarry is a band of dark 
soil about eighteen inches thick. At the base of this is the 
subsoil of loose sand, and a closer inspection exhibits the methods 
by which soils are formed. The top of the layer is darker than 
its base, and this is due to humus, which renders the soil fit to 
support vegetation. The gradation from the pure sand to the 
fairly rich soil is interesting, and should be carefully noted. 
Talus.—As shown in the figure, the talus or débris heap is a 
noticeable feature in every quarry. Its formation is due to the 
continual fall of soil, sand, and rock ents from the face of 
the quarry, and generally accumulates at the point where the 
quarrying is p' ing. This débris gradually accumulates, 
and forms a fan-shaped mass, at the base of which we find the 


— fragments. 

tratification and Jointing.—The regular arrangement of the 
beds is a striking feature, and this, with the rounded appearance 
of the sand grains, points to water action as the agent of deposi- 
tion. This arrangement is known as stratification, and in the 
majority of sedimen rocks it is lar except in those cases 
where subsequent movements have occurred. Again the 
beds are not arranged in extended continuous sheets, but are 


broken at i intervals. This, in geological terms, is known 
as jointing. It is particularly conspicuous in the case of chalk 
quarries. 


Water as a Land Sculptor.—Now let us journey to the stream 
below, where water action is Progressing. Here we find pebbles 
roughly rounded, and on careful examination we see that they 
are identical in texture and composition with the rock layers of 
the quarry. There are also large rocks in the stream bed which 
serve as stepping-stones. These resemble the rock of the quarry. 
Now refer to the Ordnance map. The quarry is situated on the 
side of a long narrow vale, which reaches far up to the hills of 
the south. "The vale is deep, and in its formation large quantities 
of material must have been removed. If we journey two miles 
down the stream to its outlet in the large pond, we still note 
rounded pebbles and small bays filled with sand, and in the 
pond itself there are large deposits of clean sand. This sand is 
identical in character with that in the quarry. Thus we can see 
the powerful agency of water as a land sculptor, for, puny as the 
stream is now, it is responsible for the deep, long, narrow vale 
through which it flows. This carving and carrying action of 
water is seen on every wet day in the playground. 


THE SCHOOL NATURE-STUDY 
UNION. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO LONDON MEMBERS. 








Tue Annual Conference will be held on Saturday afternoon, 
February 29, 1908, at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C. (close to the Law Courts), and members are earnestly 
requested to attend on that occasion, and to extend a cordial 
invitation to all their friends who are interested in the 
study of Nature. There will be ample accommodation, as 
the hall is capable of seating 500. The chair will be taken 
by the President of the Union, Sir George Kekewich, 
K.C.B., M.P. 
AGENDA. 
2.30 p.m. Business meeting. 

1. Annual report. 

2. Treasurer’s statement. 

3. Election of officers and executive committee. 


3 p.m. General meeting. 
1. President’s address. 
2. Dr. F. H. Hayward will lecture on “ Nature 
Study as a protest against the dogma of 
Formal Training.” 
3. Miss C. von Wyss will lecture on “The 
Nature-Study Outlook.” 


Further details from 
Mr. H. E. Turner, Bellenden Road School, Peckham, 8. E. 





Our Prize Com petitions. 





RULES. 
1. All translations and other competitive matter must be received not later than March 8, 1908, and addressed to :—Prizz 





Eprror, Office of The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the cowpon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 


coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors in No. I. should write pseudonym only on MS, Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 





I.—FRENCH TRANSLATION COMPETITION. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 


Beaucoup de gens disent quand on leur offre un volume 
de vers, “Ce sont des vers, je n’en lis pas; la bonne heure, 
si le livre était en prose.” Ils font bien, car presque toujours 
Pouvrage n’est que de la prose génée par des vers. Un 
homme au collége s’est laissé dire qu’un vers est une ligne 
de douze syllables sans élisions, laquelle finit par un son 
pareil 4 celui de la ligne voisine; tout le monde peut 
fabriquer des vers semblables, c’est affaire de menuiserie ; 
@ailleurs il se souvient qu'il en a fait en latin, presque aussi 
bien que Claudien, bien plus joliment que Virgile ; main- 
tenant que le voila inspecteur des douanes, officier en retraite, 
il rabote et aligne des vers, compose des fables, traduit 
Horace, exactement comme d'autres, ses confrires, confec- 
tionnent des boites et des bilboquets avec un tour. Pour 
moi, j’aimerais mieux étre obligé de commander une armée, 

ue d’écrire ces terribles lignes non finies; je trouve plus 

ifficile de composer six beaux vers que de remporter une 
victoire ; en pareil cas j'aurais du moins la chance d’avoir un 
imbécile pour ennemi; mes généraux me remplaceraient ; 
et il y a telle occurrence ov les soldats tout seuls ont gagné 
la bataille. Mais trouver six beaux vers !—C’est que les 
vers sont tout autre chose que des lignes non finies. Je 
crois que s’ils ont tant de puissance, c’est qu’ils remettent 
Yame dans l'état sensitif et primitif. Ceux qui ont inventé 
le langage n’ont point noté les objets par des signes abstraits 
4 la fagon des algébristes ; ils ont joué en leur présence et 
pour les exprimer un drame figuratif et une pantomime ; ils 
ont imité les évenéments avec leurs attitudes, avec leurs cris, 
avec leurs regards, avec leurs gestes ; ils les ont dansés et 
chantés. Un poéte indien, dit la légende, vit tomber a ses 
pieds une colombe blessée, et, son cceur soulevé en sanglots 
ayant imité les palpitations de la créature mourante, cette 
plainte mesurée et modulée fut lorigine des vers. 

From “ La Fontaine et ses fables,” by H. Taine. 





RESULT OF THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to “Chaunticleer.” (Will “Chaunti- 
cleer” kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 


First Class.—Ra, Atlas, St. Mungo, Opifex, Craigellachie, 
Caudebec, Cahors, Mergy, Lévrier, Miihhansen, Walpurgis, 
Erster Aufzug, Snowflake, Violette, Excelsior, Mare, Espero 
(A), Faragon, ‘Zneas, E. S., Rae, Twm Shon o’ Tau, 
Spes, Shakspere, Eglinton, Ariel, Caer, Mizpah, Alph, L., 
Jostedalsbrae, Puero, Scotia, Styriniog, Rennes, Normacot, 
Lolla, St. Dié, L’espérance, Helen Mactarvish, Beta, Eiram, 
Heather, ——, St. Ternan, Rou, T. V. D., Retcar, Win- 
nowsty, S. 

Second Class.—Creechy, Dorma, Violin, Mifanwy, Beata, 
Marigold, Lorelei, Alpha, Espero (B), Le sel, Véronique, 
Columbia, Sinjun, Scarlet yy ge Erin, Florenta, 
Max, Visionario, La jeune fille, May, Cicely Maud, Mar- 
guerite, Tenaj, Rowan, Rosered. 

The name and address of “Twelfth Night,” the winner of 
the last competition, are—M. M. St. John, 11 Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 

REPORT. 


There is a greater difference between the better and the 


worse portion of the papers I have examined than has of late 
been usual in our competition. Many competitors lacked 
the preliminary knowledge which was essential to a good 
rendering of the piece set. Several rendered the piece in 
such a way as to make it appear there were four societies 
in the Middle Ages. The words science, dcriture, and par- 
ticuliére proved the greatest stumbling-blocks. The majority 
translated science, not as “knowledge” but as “science,” and 
one improved on this by rendering it “natural science.” 
Ecriture was in several cases translated as “literature,” and 
particuliére as “ particular” or “ especially.” 


Prize TRANSLATION. 


The attention of those who desire to understand this 
period could not be sufficiently called to the coexistence in 
the society of the Middle Ages of two worlds—the Latin, or 
that of the clergy; the popular, or that of the laity. It is in 
this respect that France in the Middle Ages differs from the 
society of India or of Greece, to which we have compared 
her. The bulk of the nation draws its instruction from 
other sources than books ; it has a poetry peculiarly its own, 
which is handed down by word of mouth and kept new by 
linguistic changes. Quite apart from this multitude, and 
intellectually superior to it, a narrow circle of men keeps 
itself—men who know Latin, who are familiar with Roman 
antiquity, both sacred and profane, who alone from the very 
first foster the study of history, theology, philosophy, and of 
what little knowledge has been preserved from che wreck. 

This juxtaposition of two worlds was unknown to early 
Greece, where writing was unfamiliar to the whole of the 
nation, and to Rome, where the whole nation, or the better 
classes at least, were familiar with writing: quite peculiar 
to the Middle Ages, this has been one cause of the evident 
inferiority of the popular literature of this epoch. 

This literature was not, as a general rule, cultivated by 
men who felt they were of some intellectual worth and of 
superior talents. Then, when the clergy decided to take 
part in it, it was for the purpose of introducing therein 
usages ; learning and ideas sprung not spontaneously from 
the whole people, as was the case in India or in Greece, but 
borrowed, such as they were, from some remote tradition 
mechanically handed down and but imperfectly understood. 

“ CHAUNTICLEER.” 





II. ESSAY COMPETITION FOR SCHOOL PUPILS. 


The Prize Editor is obliged to the large number of his 
readers who have taken the trouble to enter pupils for this 
competition. The reading of the essays sent in has given 
him genuine pleasure, and his only regret is that he cannot 
award more prizes. After a good deal of careful thought he 
makes the following award :— 


First Prize of Five Shillings to— 


Eva Quested, 11 years 11 months, of the County School, 
Folkestone—Principal, Miss E. M. Ewart, M.A. 


We hope to publish a portrait of the winner next month. 
Prizes of Half a Crown each to— 


Herbert Hayward, 11 years 10 months, of the Boys’ School 
Coalbrookdale, Shropshire—Principal, Mr. T.C. Rowley 
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Constance Gillis, 11 years 10 months, of St. Gregory’s 
Girls’ School, Sudbury, Suffolk—Principal, Miss e iM. 
Whiteoak. 

Harold H. Spencer, 12 years, of Winchester Choir School— 
Principal, Mr. E. Hone. 

Annie Cronin, 10 years 8 months, St. Joseph’s Convent, 
West Hartlepool—Principal, Miss B. M‘Mahon. 


The following are highly commended. The Editor com- 
pliments each of the writers on the efforts made to win 
success, and hopes that all competitors will enter for the 
prizes to be offered next month. 


Olga Hundert, County School, Folkestone—Miss E. M. 
Ewart, M.A. 

Winnie Franklin, County School, Folkestone—Miss E. M. 
Ewart, M.A. 

Winifred Crissell, St. Gregory's School, Sudbury—Miss 
Whiteoak. 

Arthur Morris, Shipham Road School, E.—Mr. E. C. Robin. 

Richard W. Webb, Corporation Street School, Stafford—Mr. 
J. Wheeldon. 

Ada Budd, Ryarsh National School—Miss A. M. Baunce. 

Hettie Ruck, Ryarsh National School—Miss A. M. Bance. 

Eva M. Elcomb, Ryarsh National School—Miss A. M. 
Bance. 

George Haslam, Mansfield Woodhouse School—Mr. R. H. 
Banister. 

George Day, Mansfield Woodhouse School—Mr. R. H. 
Banister. 

Sydney Bacon, Mansfield Woodhouse School—Mr. R. H. 
Banister. 

Thomas Johnstone, St. Paul's Boys’ School, Brighton. 

Reginald Stokes, St. Paul’s Boys’ School, Brighton. 

Harry Horrocks, St. Paul’s Boys’ School, Brighton. 

Elsie Taylor, Belper Street School, Leicester—Mr. John E, 


Ellis. 

Fred Freeman, Belper Street School, Leicester—Mr. John 
E. Ellis. 

“May,” Highbury Preparatory School—Miss M. M. Wel- 
burn. 


“Faith,” who sends no school address. 
(. Turner, 11 years 10 months, Gordon Road School, Strood 
Mr. C. Ernest Harvey. 
H. Fletcher, 11 years 9 months, Gordon Road School, Strood 
Mr. C. Ernest Harvey. 
Eda Marriott, 11 years, St. Mary’s School, Bracknell—Mr. 
Tipper. 
Elizabeth Brant, 11 years, St. Mary’s School, Bracknell— 
Mr. Tipper. 
George Scott, 12 years, Abbeyhill School, Edinburgh— 
Mr. Gilbert M‘Caull. 
Willie Gould, 11 years, Abbeyhill School, Edinburgh— 
Mr. Gilbert M‘Caull. 
Kathleen Argyle, 12 years, Girls’ School, Abingdon— Miss 
Lilian A. Stevens. 
Winifred Aldworth, 10 years, Girls’ School, Abingdon— 
Miss Lilian A. Stevens. 
Minnie Stanbridge, 11 years, Girls’ School, Abingdon— 
Miss Lilian A. Stevens. 
Florence Cross, 11 years, Hebburn Colliery School—Mr. 
Thomas Barclay. 
Isabella Davison, 11 years 3 months, Hebburn Colliery 
School—Mr. Thomas Barclay. 
Alex. Drysdale, Burgh School, Kirkwall—Mr. John Mac- 
Ewen. 
Alice Lewis, 12 years 7 months, St. Denys School, South- 
ampton— Miss Blackman. 
Lily Bone, 12 years 4 months, St. Denys School, South- 
” ampton— Miss Blackman. 
Hilda Street, 9 years, Bromley, Kent— Miss Tucker. 
“Lily,” 11 years; “Katrina,” 9 years. School address not 
attached. 


Most of the remaining essays fell only a little short of 
those submitted by the above. Thomas Johnstone writes 
well and composes excellently at the tender age of eight 
years. We shall doubtless soon welcome him as a regular 
contributor to the Practical Teacher. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





III. A COMPETITION FOR YOUNG DESIGNERS. 


The Editor offers a prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
design for a bouk cover to embody the following words :— 





The Royal Treasury. 
Part IV. Golden Gifts. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons. 











The drawing may be done in pencil, ink, or flat wash, and 
the limits of measurement are 7 inches deep by 5} inches 
wide. Preference will be given toa simple design of a modern 
character ; and the three inscriptions given above ought to 
stand out boldly, particularly the second. The book named 
is a literary reader containing tales, legends, and poetry 
drawn from various sources. The winning design will be 
reproduced in the Practical Teacher. The Editor will take 
into chief consideration the taste and originality of the 
design, which need not be laboriously finished. Competitors 
must furnish name, age, and school address, if any. No 
prize will be awarded unless at least six designs are sent in. 


THE ROYAL TREASURY 
of Story and Song. 


A New Series of carefully graduated Reading Books 
designed to form a Ladder to Literature. 





The first series of literary school books in which each 
reading is complete in itself, and of suflicient length 
to arouse and sustain juvenile interest. 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated with numerous 
full-page pictures in tasteful colour and black and 
white, as well as marginal drawings of an interesting 
and charming character. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
Part3I. DOORS OF GOLD. 128 pages. Price 10d. 


Select fairy tales, simply written, with familiar 
rhymes and verses. @ 


Part IT. FAIRY;FAVOURS. 160 pages. Price 1s. 
Imaginative tales from good literary sources, select 
folk-tales of a romantic and humorous character, 
with a selection of some of the best fairy poetry 
in the language. 


Part Ill. THE HALL OF HEROES. 208 pp. 1s. 3d. 
Tales of early heroes of the chief European nations, 
with narrative poetry, mostly of a simple ballad 
character. 


Part IV. GOLDEN GIFTS. 272 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
Tales from various sources, in which the moti/ 
is not quite so simple as in Part IIL, with story 
poetry of a rather more lyric character. 


Parts V., VI., and VII. are in active preparation, and 
are planned to complete the course by way of the 
myth and legend drawn from classical, medieval, 
and modern sources. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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1. Il était un’ bergére, 4. “Si tu y mets la patte, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
Il était un’ bergére, Si tu y mets la patte, 
Qui gardait ses moutons, Tu auras du baton, 
Ron, ron, Ron, ron, 
Qui gardait ses moutons. Tu auras du biton.” 


. Elle fit un fromage, . Il n’y met pas la patte, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
Elle fit un fromage Il n’y met pas la patte, 
Du lait de ses moutons, Il y met le menton, 
Ron, ron, Ron, ron, 
Du lait de ses moutons. Il y met le menton. 


. Le chat qui la regarde, . La bergére en colére, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
Le chat qui la regarde La bergére en colére 
A un petit air fripon, Battit son petit chaton, 
Ron, ron, Ron, ron, 
A un petit air fripon. Battit son petit chaton, 





ld 
Allegro. " DECEPTION.” Words and Music by C. MAravet. 
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1. Chan-tez,chan-tez, pe-tit oi-seau, J’ap-por-te des grai- — pain blanc et du gi-teau, Mes Pil mains sont plei - nes, 
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2. Je ne veux pas vous attraper, 3. Venez-vous percher sur mon doigt, 
Et vous mettre en cave ; Allons venez vite. 
Mais je voudrais carresser Hélas! au son de ma voix 
Votre doux plumage. L’oiseau prend la fuite. 
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464 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


A POETRY LESSON. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 


BY A. E. ROBERTS, M.A., ISLINGTON DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


A first lesson. Girls (or Boys): Age 11; Standard V. 
Aim; To get a picture of the general content of 
the whole poem; esthetic appreciation rather than 
wet aed 

METHOD. 


I. Introduction. (The Preparation and Association of 
the Herbartian method.) 


The purpose of the introduction is to awaken interest 
by creating the proper atmosphere. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to clear up unfamiliar words or ideas 
in the poem, so far as they stand in the way of a true 
conception of the general drift of the poem. Words, 
or even phrases, from the poem itself may be intro- 
duced during this preliminary conversation—prefer- 
ably question and answer should be used—which should 
be designed with a view to preparing the child’s mind 
for the new lesson, and, if possible, connecting the 
lesson with the child’s previous knowledge. If, for 
example, the child has been told some stories of Kin 
Arthur, as a properly-trained child of eleven shoul 
have been, the connection is easy. 

The preparation will lead to the introduction of 
such words as the following : Camelot, Lady of Shalott, 
baldric, greaves, shallop. These words should be 
written on the blackboard as they are introduced. 
A rough sketch of a knight, drawn in charcoal, will be 
useful in connection with the conversation concerning 
the dress worn by knights. The result of this prelimi- 
nary conversation should be that the children are 
anxious to hear the story. 

Perhaps the introductory part of the lesson as actu- 
ally given to a class of London elementary school 
children will not be without interest, as it calls for 
a few words of criticism. 

I give the details of the lesson so far as I remember 
them. The class is strange to the teacher. 

Teacher. I am going to read you a poem, which tells 
the story about a lady called the Lady of Shalott ; 
but before I read it to you, in order that you may 
understand the poem, I want to talk to you about 
some of the people who lived at the same time as this 
lady. Have you ever heard of King Arthur? (Three 
hands up.) Well, can you tell me anything about 
him ? 

Child, King Arthur was a king who lived a very 
long time ago in Britain. 

T. Can you tell me where he used to live ? 

No answer obtained; therefore teacher gives the 
name of the town, Camelot. 

T. There he had around him some noble and good 
men, who used to help him to protect the good and the 
pure against the injuries of the bad. Do you know 
who these men were ? 

C. King Arthur’s knights. 

7. Can you tell me the names of some of his knights ? 

C. Sir Galahad, Bedivere, Lancelot. 

T. I'm going to tell you more about Lancelot in 
a minute, and I shall therefore write his name on the 
board. Can you tell me what these knights used to 


wear when they fought for their king ? 
No answer. 


T. When our soldiers fight, they generally fight with 
guns. Carry your thoughts back hundreds of years 
before there was any gunpowder, before there were any 
bullets or any guns. What did men fight with then ? 

C. Bows and arrows and spears. 

T. Our soldiers wear uniform. How did the men 
of old protect themselves against the arrows? What 
did they wear ? 

C. Armour. 

T. [Showing a picture of a knight in armour.] His 
legs were protected with armour; this leg armour 
was called “ greaves.” To protect his heart he carried 
a “shield” (pointing to the picture); to protect his 
head he wore a “helmet ;” and he carried his sword 
in a belt called a “ baldric,”” worn over one shoulder 
and under the other arm (as in the picture). [The 
words greaves, shield, baldric are written on the board 
as they occur in the conversation.] Now you remember 
that I told you the story was about the Lady of Shalott. 
This lady lived a very lonely life in an old tower. She 
had a strange feeling that if she ever looked out of her 
window and saw what other people were doing, some- 
thing terrible would happen to her. However, in 
order that she might have something to see, she put 
a large mirror on the wall opposite the window, and she 
saw in the mirror the reflection of what was going on 
outside. All her time she sat looking in the murror 
and weaving. But I won’t tell you any more of the 
story; the poem tells it much more beautifully than 
ITevercan. I'll read it to you. 

Remarks.—With another class all the last exposition 
was omitted. The results were on the whole better; 
the children followed the story without this pre- 
liminary thread of narrative.* 

Some teachers would advocate the telling of the 
whole story in simple and effective language before 
the poem is read. For my own part, I have three 
objections to this—namely, (1) the method may lead 
to a misconception that poetry is prose in another 
setting ; (2) interest is destroyed thereby, as it would 
be if we were to tell a person the plot of a novel before 
he read it; and (3) the demands on the child’s intel- 
ligence are not sufficient. Anything that prevents 
proper thought from the child will be detrimental to 
esthetic appreciation. 

On the other hand, perhaps the fault of the intro- 
duction as given above is its undue length. With 
another class the lesson was given without any intro- 
duction at all. It is difficult exactly to gauge the 
results, but I am inclined to think the lesson without 
the introduction was not more successful than the one 
with the excess of it. To sum up, it seems that the 
brief introduction serves best. Seven or eight minutes 
is sufficient. 

We will give next month the main portion of the 
lesson. (To be continued.) 


* We agree. The expression “strange feeling” seems to suggest mental 
sickness. —Ep. 





TO TEACHERS OF LITERATURE 


Tennyson’s m, ‘*The Lady of Shalott,” will be found in 
each of the following :— 
Tue Harp or Youtu. A School Poetry Book. Price ls. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. Price 6d. 
Sones or THE STREAMS. Price 2d. 
All the above are published by 
THomMAS NELSON AND Sons. 
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Our Art 


WELL-KNOWN BRITISH 
MEZZOTINTERS. 







SOME 


Il.—WILLIAM PETHER. 
I1l.—J. W. M. TURNER, R.A. 


BY W. E. SPARKES. 
N engraver should, almust of necessity, be an 
artist, even if in a humble way. For unless 
he can appreciate the painting or drawing 
which he is attempting to translate in 
another medium, the chances are greatly 
against his ultimate success. pe as a 
matter of fact, the most capable engravers 
have invariably been more than mechani- 
cal draughtsmen. 

That fine mezzotinter, Richard Earlom, 
served an apprenticeship with a 
fashionable artist; and William 

Pether, the subject of this paper, was a respectable portrait- 
painter in oils before he found his true calling as a mezzotinter. 

He was born in Carlisie in 1738. It is not necessary to speak 

of his early attempts in art, or of his success as a portrait- 
painter. In this he was neither more nor less notable than the 
many hundreds who were earning a precarious livelihood by 
painting country gentlemen and worthy shopkeepers. For in 
those days, when London was to be reached only after painful 
journeys, and when Bath, Cheltenham, Tunbridge Wells, and 
the fashionable Spas had each its little world, every city and 
town of importance appeared to vie with its neighbours in 
encouraging home-born and home-bred art. 
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W. M. Turner). 
(Photo by W. Rice.) 


Section. 


This was exciting, but not always judicious. Having gained 
the approbation of the magnates of his little town, the artist 
was too often tempted to try his fortune in London or in 
the great fashionable centres, where the competition was keen, 
the struggle long, and the failures innumerable. This was espe- 
cially so with the portrait-painter. He must get introductions, 
be patronised by the beaux and the belles of those Olympias, 
where, if there were not stars, there were Vauxhall fireworks 
and pasteboard wings and scenery ; he must know how to flatter 
judiciously, and be prepared to find himself at any moment left 
dry and stranded, the fashionable stream having flowed away 
from him towards the studio of another painter. If he was a 
wise man, he returned to his native town or tried his hand at 
other forms of art. . 

William Pether became a mezzotinter, but his previous practice 
in painting stood him in good stead. It was an age of mezzotint. 
The inventor, Von Siegen, published as his first work the portrait 
of the Landgrave’s mother; and though Prince Rupert had 
shown the capability of the art in translating paintings into 
black and white, the greater number of mezzotints were copies 
from portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, 
and the few others who could vie with them in popularity. 

But Pether and Earlom stepped out of the beaten path. They 
found the art could fitly translate paintings of landscape, flowers, 
and subject pieces ; they recognised its limitations, and supplied 
the deficiencies by etching or engraving on the same plate. For 
when mezzotinting was all the rage, there was some doubt as 
to its position in comparison with the older forms of expression. | 

A curious little book, published in 1786 by a Mr. Chelsum, is 
interesting. It shows how mezzotint was regarded among art 
amateurs, and explains why Earlom, Pether, and some others 
called in the aid of etching to brighten and strengthen their 
work. “It has been well said that as the characteristic of 
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engraving is strength, and of etching freedom, so that of mezzo- 
tinto is softness, and it may be readily allowed that mezzotintos 
fall short of fine engravings. They fall short, indeed, in some 
respects even of rude, unfinished etchings from the hand of a 
master; and they must yield in point of dignity, simplicity, 
and truth of character to those many fine but neglected wood- 
prints which so happily imitate the drawings of great masters.” 

All of which is generally acknowledged nowadays, and justifies 
Earlom, Pether, and (in after years) Turner in sharpening the 
mezzotint by means of etching. 

With these aids, Pether first set about engraving fine mezzo- 
tints after the old masters, and especially after the men 
whose paintings were full of the richest contrasts or ran through 
the greatest number of tones in light, shade, and colour. One 
instinctively thinks of Rembrandt; his concentrated lights and 
rich depths of shadow ; his fine veils of atmosphere drawn across 
the canvas with the most infinite skill; his unending and softly- 
modulated modelling in hands and faces; his fine draughtsman- 
ship. Both as an artist and a mezzotinter Pether was naturally 
fitted to translate Rembrandt, which he did with extreme success. 

Then there was that other Dutch painter, David Teniers, with 
his interiors of half-lit, untidy inns, where the rude boors roar 
their raucous drinking songs, or play unending games of cards 
to the fit accompaniment of shouts and oaths. The subjects 
were vile enough, but the treatment, the painting, and the 
artistry were masterly; and from Pether’s point of view, their 
murky lights and dark shadows, with here and there a point of 
light from some rag-stuffed window or through a chink in the 
crazy wall, were excellent materials for the mezzotinter skilful 
enough to play on this wide scale of tones. 

But he achieved his greatest success—or perhaps it would be 
truer to say his most oa work—in translating the paintings 
of Joseph Wright of Derby. 


“Tue Orrery.” Parntep py Wricut “ or Dersy.” 


This painter was fortunate enough to visit Italy and be present 
at an eruption of Vesuvius. His natural bent was towards strong 
contrasts of light and colour, and here he had them before his 
eyes on & gorgeous scale. His attempts to paint these weird 
effects were so happy, and met with so much praise, that he 
seems to have made up his mind that here, if anywhere, he must 
yursue success. Not that he had been neglected as an artist. 

torn in Derby, and bred among the professional classes, the son 
of a sober attorney-at-law, he shocked the susceptibilities of his 
family by turning his attention to art rather than to law or 
physic, and it was only after a painfyl struggle that the father 
allowed him to receive a training from a capable artist in London. 

On his return, the family connections and influence smoothed 
the road for the young painter, who was soon busily employed 
in painting the portraits of the comfortable middle class—sober 
portraits exactly in keeping with graceful Sheraton furniture, 
silver candlesticks on white mantelpieces, and coloured samplers 
on the wall. 

But Wright's fame soon spread beyond Derby. He began to 
maint portraits in a most unusual style. The catalogues of the 
fooal exhibitions held in those days have such entries as “‘ The 
Portrait of a Gentleman by Candlelight,” “ Portrait of a Philoso- 
pher by Lamplight,” exhibits varied at times by “ Vesuvius in 
Eruption,” or “ Fireworks at the Castle of St. Angelo,” and all 
from the hand of Wright “ of Derby.” 

The reputation he gained by these unusual paintings spread 
even to the fashionable centres, where occasionally the originals 
were on show. Wright, therefore, determined to visit Bath 
during the season, there to pit his strength against the courtly 
artists who travelled need y to that centre in the wake of the 
valetudinarians, the society belles, the varied life that played 
ite comedy about the Pump Room or on the Downs. But, 
unlike the good people of Derby, with their cheerful accommoda- 
tion to the cares of a young artist, he found the visitors to Bath 
trying to a degree, thinking only of their own comfort, and atten- 
tive, naturally, only to their special whims. He wrote in a letter, 
“ The great people are so fantastical and whining, they create a 
world of trouble.” 

He was not suited by temperament to live in such an atmos- 
phere. Wisely enough he returned to Derby, to the eruptions 
of Mount Vesuvius, and to philosophers by lamplight. Here at 
least he was secure. His townsmen were proud of his skill; he 
lived on terms of friendship with the cultured classes ; he passed 
a serene life in painting portraits and in quiet social life. Already, 
however, his lamp-lit groups had commie the eye of more than 
one mezzotinter. They were specially suited to the medium, 
and one understands why so masterly a craftsman as William 
Pether was among the first and most successful with these scenes, 
where there was room for the highest skill. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The lamp that stands for the mimic sun in this elaborate toy 
is hidden by the boy in the foreground. From this unseen centre 
the light spreads and catches at points on the figures round about, 
but always with marked differences proper to artificial light. 
It will be seen at once how brightly lit the men on the right are 
in comparison with the philosopher and the note-taker on the 
left. Of course the picture is really a portrait group, arranged 
as the old masters would have it, so as to form a picture interest- 
ing in itself. Rembrandt had shown how to paint a group (such 
as the “ Night Watch’), in which all the men are from life, yet 
all harmonising by their common interest. Velasquez had long 
before painted such a noble picture as the “ Surrender of Breda ” 
—a historical event, finely conceived, marvellously constructed, 
and yet, at the last, nothing but a portrait group of the chief 
actors in that stirring scene. ; 

The great masters, in fact, had made it their practice so to 
paint that after-generations should consider these groups as 
pictures; it was, and is, quite a secondary consideration to 
consider the personalities, or to learn the histories, of the actors 
in the scene, who may have lived or may be from the brain of 
the artist, without at all affecting us in judging and enjoying the 
picture. Wright followed the old masters in this. He made a 
centre of interest, and around this, and all drawn as by a magnet 
to one spot, he arranged his group. No doubt the good people 
of Derby were only too oneal to be asked to make one of such 
a group, and the artist seems to have thrown his net wide. The 
original description, in a catalogue of Wright’s pictures, describes 
the “ Orrery ” thus: “ Mr. Burdett (taking notes), young Cantrel, 
Mrs. Sale, A. Winterman, Mr. G. Snowden, and Mr. Denby, 
organist of All Saints’ Church, as the philosopher.” The little 
boy and girl are said to have been two of the artist’s children. 

It is evident that such a mezzotint as this is from the hands 
of a very capable mezzotinter and artist. He catches the ex- 
pression, distinguishes texture, and lays the tones justly, varying 
them as they appear in colour on the canvas. There is a particu- 
lar softness in tones that is characteristic of Pether’s handwork ; 
for even in so secondary a matter as the groundwork these great 
mezzotinters differed widely in their practice, some contenting 
themselves with a comparatively few crossings of the plate with 
the rocker, others laying the burr so close and compact that a 
dead, rich blackness obtains in the heaviest shadows. Pether’s 
“velvety ”’ grounds are famous. The reason is clear. When 
a man would express a wide scale in tones, he must neces- 
sarily have a deep bass as the groundwork. The extraordinary 
skill with which Pether picked out the lights, even to tracing the 
pattern on the philosopher’s gown, or the lined pattern on the 
writer’s coat, not to mention the lights along the wooden frames, 
or those scattered minutely about the hands and faces, the soft 
gradations and half lights in all parts, the carefully-drawn shadows 
cast by the orrery, is quite as masterly in its way as the 
wore Me handling that distinguishes Earlom’s mezzotints of 
fruits and flowers. : 


*“ RaGuaNn Castxe.”” By J. W. M. Turner. 


In a recent number of the Practical Teacher's Art Monthly, in 
a series of articles dealing with notable British etchers, I gave a 
reproduction of a plate by that great modern landscapist, J. W. M. 
Turner. It was pointed out there that Turner published a book 
of studies, the well-known Liber Studiorum, in which he drew the 
groundwork in lines, which were etched into the plate by acid, 
and then obtained his effects of light and dark by calling in the 
aid of capable mezzotinters. These men covered the plate with 
a ground, and then scraped away the lights, taking the original 
picture by Turner as their guide. 

This remarkable set of plates is famous. The greatest mezzo- 
tinters were called in to work for Turner, and he himself both 
etched and carried to completion in mezzotint eleven among 
these seventy plates. ‘“‘ Raglan Castle ” is one of these eleven. 

If the reader will compare this with the plate copied by Earlom 
from Claude’s Liber Veritatis, published in our last number, he 
will see a similarity in treatment; for although the great French- 
man, Claude Lorraine, had been dead so long, his Liber was 
(and still is) treasured for its beauty and strength in drawing. 
Turner, in fact, set out to rival the dead master. He spared no 
pains, made the most careful studies, and watched the plates 
through the press. The result was delightful. There are some 
among these plates (and “ Raglan Castle” is a case in point) 
that never cease to charm; for although the outlook is become 
old-fashioned, though trees and foliage are treated so differently 
in these days, there is that unalterable and unmistakable touch, 
that greatness in feeling, which marks all masterpieces which 
are placed on one side among the choice works that have a station 
of their own. Whether it is a Greek carving, an early Italian 
painting, a drawing by Raphael, a sketch by Claude, a water- 
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colour by Turner, or such a mezzotint as “ Raglan Castle,” there 
is in all alike those imperishable delights that lift them above 
the common world in art. 

“ Raglan Castle” is no castle existing in fact. Turner’s busy 
pencil was for ever jotting down “ bits” of country, hillsides 
clothed with trees, streams, trees standing singly or in pairs, 
reflections in water, and, above all, effects of light in the sky ; 
and these became the materials, the woof and the warp, which 
he interwove to make new scenes not existing in fact. 

It has been pointed out that the year before Turner drew this 
_ he was sketching in Devon, and that “ Raglan Castle ” 
years & marked resemblance to Berry Pomeroy Castle, near Totnes, 
where there was at that time just such a moat as is represented 
here. But, after all, this is merely interesting; it-is not im- 
— Just as in Wright's “ Orrery”’ we may be pleased to 

now that the philosopher was Mr. Denby, an organist, and yet 
do not find our delight in the picture increased by knowing that 
fact, so in Turner's “ composite” pictures the last thing to 
trouble us is to know precisely where he obtained his materials ; 
and this is so in every work of art. 

** Raglan Castle” is classed by Turner himself as an “ E. P.” 
“+ that is to say, “ Elegant Pastoral.” This of itself should 
© sufficient to show that the artist is aiming, not to reproduce 
some set scene, but to express a grace and dignity in landscape 
that may be calm, refined, and somewhat eclectic. 

This has been long a favourite. To see an early impression 
(as one may see it at the Royal Victoria and Albert Museum) 
is an experience worth something in these days of photography 
and cheap drawing. Ruskin delighted init. “ Last and sweetest, 
Raglan, in utter solitude, amidst the wild wood of its own pleas- 
ance ; the towers rounded with ivy, and the forest roots choked 
with undergrowth, and the brook languid amidst lilies and 
sedges. Legends of gray knights and enchanted ladies keep the 
woodman’s children away at the sunset.” 

And Rawlinson thinks “ for wooded loveliness, Raglan must, 
I think, bear the palm.” 

Turner's Liber Studiorum is particularly rich in effects. There 
are no bewildering, prismatic passages of colour to dazzle the 
eye, yet these cuele compositions in brown are often more 
charming than fine paintings. Raglan is a quiet and dreamlike 
scene. The sun in setting shines through the ruined windows ; 
the light in the sky is still strong, and is reflected in the sluggish 
waters of the moat; everything speaks of peace. We may 
conjure up the past and people the castle with knights and ladies 
if we please, or may see these thick growths give place to an 
ordered and terraced garden where the peacocks strutted and 
the pages sang. Yet, after all, this is heside the mark ; for it is 
as a delightful work of art, satisfying for its complete drawing 
of trees, and above and beyond everything else for its exquisite 
light that floods the picture and is broken up or reflected from 
every side, that we should consider it. 

And for our present purpose, which is to consider Turner as a 
worker in mezzotint, we must look for a moment to see how he 
managed his material. So original an artist would hardly be 
expected to follow in the wake of other men too slavishly. Un- 
like Pether, for example, he made much less use of “ velvety ” 
blacks, because artificial light had no attractions for an artist 
who ultimately lived only to paint the marvellous colours he 
could see in the atmosphere. And this colour he saw even in 
the deepest shadows. 

Small wonder, then, that he chose to keep his mezzotints light 
in tone. Whatever deep shades he wished for, he got by 
etching, as you may see by referring to his etched outline in the 
Art Monthly, December 1907. With such a groundwork he could 
interweave the finest shades among the shadows, and could 
keep them from that dead blackness that is never to be found 
in diffused daylight. 

Turner cannot be classed with Earlom and Pether as skilled 
craftamen, It is astonishing how he learnt to etch to the admira- 
tion of masters in the art, and knew how to get the maximum 
of effect from the minimum of labour in mezzotint, His skill 
in the latter art is only another illustration of genius over-riding 
rules, and turning methods to suit his purpose, 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Our American friends are making the International Congress 
a pivot on which to hang a really grand holiday. ‘ Pathways to 
the London Congres*"’ shows haw American art teachers, for 
sums varying from $700 to $350, can see the artistic treasures 
of Europe in painting, architecture, and in nature. Such en- 
thusiasm is characteristic of our cousins. The leading spirit 
in the enterprise is Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, the editor of the 
School Arts Book, a journal which deserves to be much better 
known in England than it is. 
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SOLUTIONS TO THE PERSPECTIVE 
EXAMINATION PAPER. 
Apri. 27, 1907. 


BY ROBERT J. PLENDERLEITH, ART MASTER, HARRIS ACADEMY, 
DUNDEE. 


(The value attached to each question is shown in brackets after the 
question. There are diagrams to all questions except Question 3.) 


Section A. 


Q. 1.—Diagram Q. 1 gives the plan, a side elevation, and the 
two end elevations of a building standing on the ground plane. 
Put the building into perspective with the side AB inclined to 
the picture plane at an angle of 30° towards the right; A, the 
foot of its nearest vertical edge, is to be 2 feet to the left of the 
spectator, and 2 feet within the picture. The eye is to be 10 feet 
above the ground and 24 feet from the picture. Scale, } of an 
inch to a foot. [Twelve marks. } 

The horizon must be drawn across the short way of the r, 
4 inches from the top, and the centre of vision placed 4 inches 
from the left-hand edge of the paper. 

Note.—Place the horizon line, ground line, centre of vision, 
and eye in position. Find PD, ont determine the position of A. 
Draw the vanishing parallels, that for AB at 30° to the right. 
They are at right angles to each other (the building being a - 
lar on plan), and discover the vanishing points VP, and VP.. 
The measuring points are found by rotating the vanishing parallels 
with the vanishing points as centres. Where the — is beyond 
ordinary compass limits, the line may be transferred in segments 
by means of dividers. The point A is brought forward to the 
GL at A, and A, from both measuring points, and the various 
dimensions taken from the given plan are set off on the ground 
line. These dimension points are now drawn back to MP" and 
MP®, discovering the position of B, D, and intermediate points. 
The line of heights is obtained by drawing from VP? through B 
to the GL, and on this the various heights are measured from 
the given elevations. The height of the apex G is determined 
from the same line of heights, and is carried to its correct 
position by a line from VP,. 

Q. 2.—Diagram Q. 2 gives the half-plan, the half-front eleva- 
tion, the end elevation, and the cross-section of the roof of a 
summer-house erected on a platform which stands on the ground 
plane. Put the whole into perspective with the vertical faces 
inclined at angles of 45° to the picture plane, the front face 
receding towards the right; A, the foot to the nearest vertical 
edge of the platform, is to be 3 feet to the left of the spectator 
and 1 foot within the picture. The eye is to be 5 feet above the 
ground and 13 feet from the picture. Scale, 4 an inch to a foot. 

[Sixteen marks.] 

The horizon must be drawn across the short way of the paper, 
4 inches from the top, and the centre of vision placed in the 
centre of the horizon. 

Note.—In this question, and also in Q. 3, the procedure is 
similar to Q. 1. Note the different scale. The vanishing parallels 
are drawn at 45°. In this case the line of heights IL is taken at 
a point wher® a line through the centre of the length drawn from 
PD, meets the ground line. 

Q. 3.—Find in perspective a point on the ground plane 1 inch 
to the right of the spectator and } an inch within the picture. 
This point is to be the foot of the nearest vertical edge ae slab 
44 inches square and } an inch thick, lying on the ground plane 
with one of its vertical sides inclined to the picture plane at an 
angle of 50° towards the right. Draw the slab, and on its upper 
surface trace a circle of 14 inches radius, its centre coinciding 
with the centre of the square. This circle is to be the base of a 
flower-pot, the upper rim of which is to be a circle of 24 inches 
radius, lying in a horizontal | gh and having its centre 5 inches 
vertically above the centre of the circular base. Trace this upper 
circle and complete the drawing of the flower-pot. The eye is 
to be 34 inches above the ground and 6} inches al the picture. 
Scale, full size. [Eighteen marks. ] 

The horizon must be drawn across the short way of the paper, 
5 inches from the top, and the centre of vision placed 6} inches 
from the right-hand edge of the paper. 

Note.—The 4}-inch square base is first placed in position, and a 
floating base line, FBL,, level with the upper surface of the slab, 
is drawn, on which the points of the circular base of the flower-pot 
are measured. FBL,, 5 inches above FBL,, is measured on a fine 
of heights, IL, drawn from VP, through the axis of the flower-pot. 
A diagonal of the slab vanishes at V on the horizon. A line from 
V through the upper end of the axis gives the direction of a 
diagonal of the square circumscribing the upper circle. The 
upper square need not necessarily be placed parallel to the lower, 
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the construction shown being simply illustrative of the use of 
the same measuring points in relation to a level above the horizon. 

Q. 4.—Diagram Q. 4 gives in perspective a horizontal line 
drawn from A, a point on the ground plane ; it shows the diree- 
tion of one side of a square, which is to form the base of a right 
prism standing on the ground plane. Draw the prism with its 
sides of the height and width shown by the elevation, the point 
A being the foot of its nearest vertical edge. On the right-hand 
face of the prism trace the pattern shown in the diagram. The 
pattern is founded on a system of equilateral triangles ; the oblique 
lines must be drawn tending to their proper vanishing points. 
Show also the vanishing points that would be required for trac- 
ing the pattern on the left-hand face of the prism. The horizon, 
centre of vision, ground line, and distance of the eye from the 
picture are given. [Twenty-five marks,] 

The horizon must be drawn across the short way of the paper, 
6 inches from the top, and the centre of vision placed 6 inches 
from the left-hand edge of the paper. 

Note.—The given line from A produced to the horizon dis- 
covers VP,, the CVL of the vanishing line of the plane contain- 
ing the pattern. IL is its picture line, and MP! the point from 
which the angles (30°) are drawn to find the vanishing points 
for the inclined lines of the pattern. AVP, and AVP, are‘found 
by a similar construction, and would give the same pattern on 
the left-hand face of the prism. 


—s >t Peta 


THE CULTIVATION OF ARTISTIC 
PERCEPTION IN CHILDREN. 


HIS was the subject discussed at a sectional meeting of the 

North of England Educational Conference. Sir Charles 

Eliot (Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University) presided over a 
good attendance. 


“THe CuLTIVATION OF ARTISTIC PERCEPTION IN CHILDREN.” 


By J. A. Pearce, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Headmaster Ryland Memorial 
Municipal School of Art, West Bromwich, Chairman of the 
Society of Art Masters. 


The common heritage of every child, whether born in a palace 
or hovel, in the smoky town or the more inspiring surroundings 
of the country, is an appreciation and enjoyment of nature and 
beauty, and an early instinctive desire to give graphic expression 
to this inborn love by representing, with the materials nearest 
at hand, the forms that are loved best. Reason and intellect 
have no part in this absolutely natural and spontaneous activity. 
As soon as the fingers can hold a pencil or any other suitable 
implement, there comes tbis strong desire to “* make something,”’ 
and generally the first attempt is to represent the most difficult 
of all “ things”—a human being. Why is this? Perhaps the 
love of children for their parents is so strong that they feel 
they must express this love by the means of a drawing, though 
we all know the portrait is very far from being flattering! But 
is it not the real cause of these attempts that with the dawn of 
intelligence comes the intuitive feeling to admire the varied 
expressions and actions of face and figure which are the result 
of the marvellous constructive beauty of the human form ? 

Another interesting fact, too, associated with these early 
efforts is that invariably the drawing is from memory, even if 
the child should be in a room full of its dearest treasures Rarely 
is there any attempt to copy from surrounding objects. Young 
children appear to consider it a waste of energy to reproduce 
an object that already exists near them, for the reason that they 
believe their drawing is not a representation of the object, but 
the actual object itself. Strange, too, that this idea disappears 
from children’s minds as soon as they attempt modelling in clay, 
-ardboard or cartridge paper, or plasticine. This was well known 
and understood by the great master of educational method, 
Froebel, to whom we owe a debt of gratitude for his insistence 
upon the teaching of modelling in the kindergarten. 

Then this artistic potentiality develops itself in two ways— 
the desire to “‘ make something,” and to exercise the mind by 
working from memory. By our judicious guidance as teachers 
we ought to so direct these activities as to give to every child 
the rightful joy of knowing “ the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful,” and also assist in its natural and healthy physical develop- 
ment. No other form of education can so emphatically help in 
giving physical vigour, intellectual power, and the strengthening 
of moral character, because not only does it train the muscle, 
but also the brain, and the appreciation of beauty, truth, and 
purity. The training takes the whole child, and, after all, it is 
the whole child who comes to school, not merely his head or his 
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brain or his body. We make children realise their own growth 
in every direction, and appeal from the very first to their own 
individuality. We have the initial advantage of not needing 
to create or implant a desire for the instruction, but only to 
wisely unfold and develop what is there already. 

But T fear that this universal cry of the children for their 
rightful talents to be exercised is not always realised, and their 
natural artistic instincts are often, alas! stunted, perverted, 
and sometimes even destroyed. This is not their fault, neither 
is it, as a rule, that of their teachers, but of that cruel force of 
adverse circumstances which arises from ignorance of what a 
child can do, and apathy on the part of those in authority. 

The homes of the children are beyond our control, but the 
school is not. Therefore it is the school that (1) must undo 
the bad effects of the ugly, soul-deadening home; (2) must 
develop the talent that exists; (3) must fortify this talent so as 
to be strong enough to resist the degrading effects of the sordid 
surroundings in the street, the slum, the factory, and in the 
whole of the after-school life. 

Let us now consider the school building, which must be for 
many hours daily the home of thousands of children. How 
often this has been built without any regard to beauty; it is 
even sometimes horrible in its aspect, more like a factory than 
an educational structure. A well-known architect and writer, 
Mr. H. H. Statham, in his book, Modern Architecture: A Book 
for Architects and the Public, refers to this subject as follows : 
“An important part of education, though little recognised, con- 
sists in familiarising the minds of the young with associations 
connected with what is pleasant, beautiful, healthful to mind 
and body ; and the school building may be an important element 
in this part of education. ‘To familiarise children in the most 
impressionable period of life with ugliness and baldness in the 
buildings which they connect in their minds with the idea of 
education is to give education a repellent aspect, and to lose 
a most important opportunity of cultivating a taste for what 
is gracious and beautiful in the surroundings of their lives. The 
great want in the English middle class is the Jove for and appre 
ciation of what is beautiful, and this is not to be wondered at if 
they are educated from childhood in ugly buildings.” 

Can we over-estimate the advantages of the well-planned, 
correctly-proportioned, and suitably-arranged classroom? | 
think not, especially when we consider the sordid and miserable 
homes many of our pupils come from. How is it possible to 
improve matters ? I venture to suggest that if only the teacher 
and architect could collaborate, there would be a radical change 
for the bettér in the building of our schools, There is a need in 
every city, town, and district for the formation of a committee 
consisting of experienced men and women teachers, to whom 
all plans of school buildings should be submitted for approval. 
I hope the time is not far off when no school building will be 
allowed to be erected unless designed by the joint efforts of the 
experienced teacher and architect. The teacher, knowing from 
experience the many hours pupils of all ages must spend in the 
classrooms, realises how important it is tor these rooms to be 
bright, light, healthful in space, harmonious in colouring, and 
properly equipped for educational purposes. ‘The necessary ac- 
commodation for the study of plant and animal life—the school 
garden, the school greenhouse, the school aviary, the aquarium 
for fish, cases for minerals, and geological specimens, stuffed 
birds, ete.—should be considered from the first, and not added 
as an afterthought. The classroom should be so planned as to 
allow the light to always come over the left shoulder, window 
blinds arranged so as to be drawn up from below or the centre 
of the window, and never so as to be pulled down from the top, 
because the higher the light the better and steadier is it) The 
very best form of artificial lighting, either gas or electric, for use 
during the dark and dreary days of winter should be adopted. 
There should be a plentiful supply of hinged mural boards for 
freearm and memory drawing on a large scale, so contrived as 
to allow the smallest child to work standing up without being 
compelled to raise the hands too high, a fault they readily fall 
into, and one which should be immediately checked, since it is 
bad both for the drawing and the health. These boards and 
those for the teacher’s use should never be painted a dismal 
light-absorbing black, but a deep, rich, neutral green colour 
this colour adds to the harmonious appearance of the classroom, 
and is much better for the eyesight and demonstration purposes. 
The desks for drawing, painting, and modelling, and the benches 
for wood-carving ought to be so constructed as not to necessitate 
the eyes of the pupils being less than nine inches from their 
work. The school walls should always be tinted with a pleasant 
and refined colour, agreeable and restful to the eye, and one that 
would enhance the beauty of the flowers, plants, pictures, and 
natural objects in the room. We must deprecate lavish expendi 
ture—for we are ratepayers as well as teachers—but we ought 
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to make a firm stand and insist upon the elements of beauty, 
fitness, refinement, suitability, and individuality taki their 
pe in the structural forms of all educational buildings, because 
»y so doing we shall materially assist in cultivating in children 
the msthetic taste. 

With respect to the internal arrangements of classrooms, much 
will depend upon the taste of the teacher, who should endeavour 
to enlist the co-operation of the pupils in assisting to make the 
room always bright, attractive, and full of interest. Flowers 
and plant forms, shells of varied shapes and colours, minerals, 
butterflies, birds (live ones if possible; if not, properly stuffed 
specimens), a good-sized aquarium with fish in it, animals, such 
as guinea-pigs, white rats, rabbits, and cats, ought to be in every 
room, and children taught to reverence and protect them from 
injury and wanton destruction. There would be no need of a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals if children were 
early taught to attempt to draw, paint, and model from living 
examples, and to share in the responsibility of feeding and tend- 
ing them. Cupboards with glass doors might be provided and 
filled with interesting objects desired by the children and selected 
by the teacher. Good photographs and casts of animals are also 
useful. Great care should be exercised with regard to the intro- 
duction of pictures, for these should be chosen with the idea of 
the capabilities of the child for rightly understanding them. We 
cannot, for instance, expect to find in young children the power 
of appreciating the subtle beauty of Grecian architecture and 
sculpture—this can only come in time; but we do know how 
keenly they will enjoy and understand a true representation of 
nature, either in form or colour, with which they have been 
associated. If we can recall to their memory a day at the sea- 
side or in the country, a charming flower, a fairy story, a noble 
deed, by a simply depicted picture, clear in definition and refined 
in colour; or make clear to their perception the grace of the 
human figure or animal forms by a complete piece of modelling 

not a broken or fragmentary portion, because this may occasion 
ridicule—the greatest pleasure will be given and a stimulus to 
their own exertions. But whatever may be the character of the 
art examples, they are powerless to elevate the mind unless 
associated with proper exercises and graduated studies on the 
part of the pupils. Diagrams merely illustrating methods of art 
teaching should never have a permanent place on the school 
walls, for their constant presence only deadens the child’s interest 
in that which at times may be found extremely useful. I par- 
ticularly wish to refer to the importance of each classroom being 
supplied with a number of common objects, and the need of 
selecting these with the greatest care. To allow children to 
draw, paint, and model from nature only is most unwise, because 
though it develops a free and sympathetic treatment, by itself 
it often leads to the realisation of the approximate instead of the 
exact. Forms, therefore, rigid in character should be also 
studied, so as to correct any tendency towards slovenliness in 
observation and want of accuracy in execution. The best 
objects are undoubtedly those in which the shapes have been 
determined by their practical use in the service of mankind, 
and, besides being invaluable as a lesson, they invariably attract 
the attention of the pupil by bringing from the outside world 
into the classroom the varied associations connected with them. 
Select those examples simple in form, good in colour, shape, and 
craftsmanship, and insist upon the pupils before making a repre- 
sentation knowing why they were made, and for what useful 
purpose they were intended. This will assist them to realise 
the peculiarities of their size, shape, etc. A complete set of 
geometric models and typical vase forms are necessary for teacher 
and pupil. I am well aware that it is now the fashion to object 
to their use, but as tests for accurate observation, and for ex- 
plaining basic and controlling forms, they are invaluable. 

| have dwelt for some little time upon the school building 
and classroom, because these are the surroundings of child life 
most likely to affect artistic development. We must now con. 
sider how we want children to express their thoughts, and I 
believe by employing the right means we shall not only cultivate 
the artistic perception, but develop on the best lines their 
general, moral, mental, and physical culture. Remember, we 
desire to train children to be conscious of their own latent powers, 
and it is our duty so to stimulate this consciousness by well- 
directed and progressive instruction that they realise success is 
only possible by their own persistent and sustained efforts. 

We should give them four means of artistic expression— 
Drawing, Painting, Modelling, and, when they are nine or ten 
years of age, Wood-carving. 

" Drawing.—Te express form with a firm point, and to learn 
accuracy and precision. This should not necessarily be in out- 
line only, but should include tone studies, or the correct repre- 
sentation of the values of light and shade, the rendering of the 
quantities of texture, ete. ‘he drawings should be made on a 
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large scale on the mural boards with chalk, or with charcoal on 
brown paper, as well as on the usual sized paper. Coloured 
chalks may be introduced as a preliminary exercise to painting 
with the brush. 

Painting.—To express form and colour with a flexible point, 
and to learn delicate manipulation and freedom for wrist and 
hand. It may be done by tinting within a previously-drawn 
outline, or by the treatment of a form and object in mass, or 
silhouette, or painting direct from the object and nature. Mere 
abstract renderings of so-called “ brush-forms” may give a 
certain dexterity and deftness of handling, but it is a question 
if this form of study may not be overdone and tend towards a 
mechanical and unnatural method of expression. Young chil- 
dren should certainly begin with bright colours—red, yellow, 
and blue—the primaries, and their own practice will FF them 
how to produce the secondaries and tertiaries. A child who 
prefers sad tints to bright ones is not in normal health. Always 
insist upon them mixing their own tints; never prepare them for 
use. A small bottle to contain water should be in every child’s 
satchel. Adopt all educational means—coloured papers, wools, 
silks, ete.—but let the one aim be to bring out the child’s own 
feeling for colour. 

odelling.—To express form. Indeed, it is the only true 
way of learning form. It may be done in cardboard and cart- 
ridge paper, clay, and plasticine. It insists upon children con- 
tinually using their two hands, and teaches them to be tidy 
and neat. e all know what a classroom used for a lesson in 
modelling in clay looks like where neatness and tidiness have 
not been insisted upon. The muscular sense and delicate touch 
of the hand are developed, and the connection between brain 
and hand thereby strengthened. 

Wood-carving.—To express forms and shapes by the aid of 
tools. The oldest of all the handicrafts and the best for educa- 
tional purposes. Like modelling, it requires the use of both 
hands. It demands clearness of thought and action, absolute 
accuracy, and inculcates the desire to do things thoroughly and 
not be satisfied with indifferent results. The knowledge that a 
slip of the tool will ruin the work means concentration of energy 
even in the smallest thing attempted. It fosters the love for 
all sound, honest craftsmanship in other materials besides its 
own, to take time in order to exact, and to do little things 
well. Do not let this subject be the mere mechanical making 
of joints, but infuse into it a living interest by having beautiful 
and artistic shapes attempted. 

Let the four methods of expression be taken concurrently. 
Make children see and do for themselves—the teacher wisely and 
sympathetically directing their efforts, but never laying down 
fixed rules how the study must be done. Try for the spontaneous 
attempt, the child’s own feeling; give explanations of the char- 
acter of the object selected for representation, but do not hamper 
individuality by insisting upon elaborate construction. Em- 
phatically insist upon an attempt to faithfully render what is 
there, and not the expression of a previously formed idea in the 
child’s mind. Cultivate as much as possible the memory. Take, 
however, great care when you require true memory work that 
it is a genuine attempt to memorise an object previously studied 
for the purpose, and not the representation of a generalised idea. 

Children should be taken to the local museums, art galleries, 
cathedrals, old churches, castles, parks, farms, woodland scenes, 
and quarries, but always accompanied by a teacher. In the 
visit to the museum and art gallery let one good example of 
craft work, or one picture, be studied at a time. Ask the curator 
to allow the specimen to be taken out of the case for careful 
observation, and give as full an account of its history as it is 
possible to obtain, Select pictures and statuary expressing 
ideas which children can understand. Bring in the subjects of 
botany and geology as helps, also history; only take care that 
the last is not the mere reading of commonplace books with their 
dead ashes of meaningless facts, but the real history of the soul 
life of the people, ol imbued with the rich colour of art, folk- 
lore, poetry, ete. Never forget how the fairy story stimulates 
imagination and fills children’s minds with the most delightful 
creations and fancies. 

With the limited time at my disposal, I have been only able 
to lightly touch upon what I believe to be the necessary means 
for cultivating the artistic perception in children. We want 
more co-ordination between the various subjects and grades of 
education in the kindergarten, primary, secondary, and schools of 
arts and crafts. All should work in harmony with one common 
end, to develop fully from the child upwards those character- 
istics best calculated to produce noble manhood and womanhood. 
The school of arts and crafts can play a most important part 
in this development, as may be seen by the influence of such an 
institution as the one which exists in this important city of 
Sheffield. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING LESSONS. 
JUNIOR CLASSES.—I. 


i ie E commencement of the junior work will differ little from 

the kindergarten lessons. To give scope for practice, and 
to make sure of the elementary principles given in the infant 
classes, a junior class should be kept doing work of a similar 
nature, and just a little more difficult in character, to that which 
was given in “ Lessons for the Infant Room.” 

The methods of work and the type of exercise remain the 
same, but if the progress of the class is good, more complicated 
forms would be chosen as models. At this stage, however, the 
grading of the lessons must be kept simple and be very carefully 
planned. A new medium has to be introduced, and to add the 
difficulties of new principles to that of working with a new 
medium would be too much for young children. It is better to 
make certain of mastering the groundwork thoroughly. 

Page 475 contains a few typical exercises, many of which may 
be repeated as pencil and brush exercises. The straight-line 
objects are just a little more complicated in form, and those with 
curved outlines are further removed from the circular and oval- 
shaped objects taken with the infants. It will be noticed that 
in most of them there is an attempt to fill in the mass value 
against the black background. 

In the case of the capital letter D the drawing shows a white 
mass form against black, just the reverse of the small printed 
model above. This is, of course, the easy way, and comes 
natural to children. But they should be made to do it both 
ways—that is, do the drawing a second time, and add the en- 
closing form; then fill in a white tone over the background, and 
leave the form of the letter to show black against white. This, 
however, is an exercise which will be managed with more success 
in the new medium, and will be referred to again. As most of 
these illustrations are from drawings done by children, it is not 
necessary to point out that they are not intended to serve as 
models to work from, either for teacher or scholar. Neither do 
they obviate the necessity of the teacher placing before her 
class a large specimen of a flag, a blotting-pad, a few cocoanuts, 
ete., or distributing feathers, honesty seeds, cards, or luggage 
labels, if such forms the subject of the lesson. If we are to 
train the child’s power of observation, it will be best to do this 
direct from poe cet things, and not at second-hand from some one 
else’s rendering of these forms on paper or blackboard. Demon- 
stration there may be, and plenty of it, but only with the express 
idea of helping the children to help themselves. 

While the brush and chalk were used for the broad work of the 
infant classes, the growing capacity of the children to observe 
more detail and to render things more truly prepares the way 
for a new medium —namely, the common black-lead pencil. As 
this tool is largely used in all the future drawing lessons, it should 
have a careful and thorough introduction. Every teacher who has 
given a drawing lesson knows the inherent tendency of children to 
do practically everything they should not do with pencil and paper. 
Dots to mark position are little pits dug into the thickness of 
the paper with the pencil—if, indeed, they are not holes pierced 
right through; a line is a groove or channel permanently im- 
pressed, sometimes upon three or four shects at once if the pupils 
draw upon books ; and when rubber is allowed these errors are 
multiplied many times, and a new trouble accompanies them in 
the dinning and tearing of the paper surface. To teach the 
proper handling of the new materials and correct this tendency 
to error is the work proper for a junior class. A pencil as a draw- 
ing instrument is not held like a pen, but should be lightly held 
between the first finger and thumb, as far away from the drawing 
point as possible. Its position should be nearly at right angles 
to the line which is being drawn, and the point should slide 
lightly over the paper, making only a faint trace upon its surface. 
The blackest line is not, after all, the best one, hence there is no 
necessity for first inserting the point of the pencil in the mouth, 
and pressure is useless. Muscular strength is very seldom 
required in drawing, unless it be to guide the pencil in the right 
path. As in blackboard work, the freer the movement of the = 
on the paper surface the less will be the tendency to make in- 
delible marks and destroy that surface. Of course, when it 
comes to the finishing of detail it may be necessary to hold the 
pencil above the thumb and nearer the point; but even then it 
must be used delicately if the finished work is to be at all pre- 
sentable. When pencil drawings are to be left in outline merely, 
there is no necessity for that line being hard, thin, and wiry. 
It may be soft and broad, and if representing a natural thing, 
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such as a leaf, it certainly should vary in strength and thickness 
to represent the graded strength of line to be seen in the veins 
and margins of a leaf. When tone is added to the drawings—as 
is the case with the folded card, the domino, the coat-hanger, the 
bat, the blotting-pad, and the kite on page 476—the outline plays 
a less important part in the final result. The form is shown 
mainly by the change of tone in the shading. 

This same result may (and should), of course, be obtained in 
another way. When the outline drawing is complete, the tones 
may be given by a wash of colour; and if the true colour is 
given so much the better, for the representation will then be 
complete, since the objects are flat, and therefore require no 
light and shade to represent roundness. The set-square, banner, 
and shield on page 476 have been done in this way. 

For the purpose of gauging the progress of the scholars, it is 
advisable to give test exercises occasionally—exercises which 
the teacher knows should be within the power of the pupils to 
accomplish. These exercises should be carefully corrected and 
valued by the teacher. If the children are to get off at this 
stage with careless and slovenly work, an accumulation of error 
is laid up which will seriously hinder the teaching at a more 
elvumell stage. 

Nature drawing will still be carried on from single leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, as in the examples on page 477. This is but a 
development of the lessons given in the kindergarten, but. as 
more experience is gained the exercises will naturally grow more 
difficult, and the teacher will insist on a more truthful rendering 
of the object selected for study. A mixture of methods may also 
be employed, and a pencil drawing may form the basis for a 
study to be finished with the brush. 

On the lower half of page 477 is shown a very useful type of 
exercise. The intention is to encourage the pupils to use their 
own taste and imagination in the combination of forms and 
shades and colours, and the arrangement of studies previously 
made from nature according to some geometrical plan explained 
and illustrated by the teacher. It is an exercise which affords 
an opportunity for the use of ruler and compass, if such practice 
is desired, in the drawing lesson. 

The basis of all that is best in decoration is always orderly, and 
generally geometrical, and such basic planning should be lightly 
indicated with the help of instruments before the decorative 
forms are applied. In the examples here included the most 
simple leaf form has been selected, and supplies the repeating 
unit ; but much good work of this kind can be done with forms 
that are entirely geometrical, such as the square and circle. The 
harmonic division of any given surface in preparation for design 
or for a lesson in colour should be done in this way. 

It will thus be seen that ‘‘ forms” may be expressed in various 
ways—namely, by chalk on the blackboard, in outline and in 
mass ; by pencil on paper, in outline and in mass by tones of 
pencil or colour; by direct drawing in mass with the brush. 
There is a tendency to regard work in these three mediums as 
three separate subjects—freearm drawing, pencil drawing, and 
brush drawing. This is a great mistake, and it would be well if 
all these artificial divisions were done away with. The main 
aim of teaching drawing in schools is to develop accurate observa- 
tion, and to give sufficient muscular control over the various 
tools and materials used. To alienate one medium from an- 
other is to lose much good training. The brush may be used 
just as well in connection with object drawing as nature drawing. 
Whatever object is put before the class, the aim should be to 
realise it as far as possible. For example, the luggage label and 
envelope are better representatives of the originals if a wash of 
colour, carefully copied from the models, is added to the outline. 
Brushwork should not be limited to a stereotyped set of exer- 
cises, but colour should be used as an integral part of the drawing 
course wherever the object being drawn necessitates its use. 
The “ brushwork ” lesson as such, with its puerilities, would then 
vanish. 

The objects given are only suggestive of many others of the 
same type. Some—such as the banner, the shield, the coat- 
hanger, etc.—form class exercises for demonstration ; others— 
such as the luggage label, envelopes (various types), set-squares, 
the folded card, leaves, ete.—should be given as individual 
exercises, and each child should have a specimen to itself. This 
is rarely done, and yet the aim of every teacher should be to 
give every child the inherent power of seeing for itself. 

Such power is gained al by constant practice. It will 
never be acyuired if the teacher draws every object on the 
blackboard, and the children merely follow; if they are told 
exactly how long to draw every line, instead of finding out for 
themselves by their own judgment and perseverance. Demon- 
stration there must be and plenty of it, but always with the 
idea of teaching principles, and not a particular model; of teach- 
ing the children to see for themselves instead of seeing for them. 
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DRAWING FROM NATURE, IN OUTLINE AND IN MASS, WITH ADAPTATIONS TO PATTERN. 
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A NEW SCHEME OF HANDI- 
CRAFT.—VI1. 

ADAPTABLE TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF ALL TYPES 
OF SCHOOLS, BUT ESPECIALLY FOR PRIVATE 
SCHOLASTIC INSTITUTIONS AND SCHOOLS IN 
RURAL AREAS. 


BY J. HH. JUDD, SUPERINTENDENT OF MANUAL INSTRUCTION, 
MANCHESTER, 


Group or Lessons.—XII. 

| , VLLOWLNG on the method suggested in the previous lesson, 

& proportionate free blackboard sketch elevation of 
Model 12—a garden gate (Fig. 4)—is made by the teacher (the 
aim of the lesson being to impress the value and use of 
set-squares and rule in combination in lieu of the T-square). 
During the time occupied with this—about eight minutes—the 
children are required to draw parallel lines in three directions 
with set-square and rule only, reference having been made to 
the work done by them on the blackboard previous to making 
Model 8—the plant ladder—in order to gain full confidence in 
this particular item for further application in successive models. 
“ The elevation completed, we ask the children for instructions 
to enable us to complete the other views, either a plan, or side 
view as before, without any reference to fixed dimensions, Usu- 
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cyrhe reference letters given to each element define the respec- 
tive names thus :— 

TF is the testing frame. 

BB is the base board. 

CB is the cross-bar. 

MF is the model frame. 

PB is the power or pressure bar. 

TCL is the twisted cord link. 

L is the suspension link. 

T and T, are the ties of silk or cotton thread. 

S is the strut of wood. 


The latter is not inserted until the experiment has proved that 
the pressure applied through the twisted cord link has made T, 
hang loose by increasing the length of T. 

The experiments may be carried further by means of the 
apparatus illustrated in Figs. 6a, tin, 6c. 

‘ig. 6a shows a frame gate without railings just fixed to its 
swinging-post. 

Fig. 62 shows same frame with a weight W placed in position 
to distort the frame. 

Fig. 6c shows distortion prevented by the addition of strut 8. 

The children become deeply interested in these experiments, 
and quickly realise that in the first case the piece of thread 
divided the rectangle or square into equal triangles, and that it 
formed a common side to both. The word “ tie” is educed, and 
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Fic. 4.--Mope. 12: GarpEeN on Swine GATE, 


ally some one is smart enough to tell you that a model cannot be 
made from the drawings on the blackboard, because there is no 
thickness given, or because you have not shown how the side 
posts are finished at the top. If so, we accept the instruction, 
and educe from the others how to satisfy this inquiry. We 
exhibit a standard model, and by eduction obtain the names of 
the several elements, whilst comparing the construction with 
the best class example of the previous model.” * The diagonal 
strut or rib will be noted as something additional, and will prob- 
ably excite comment if the reason given for its introduction is 
“to strengthen it."’ The object it serves is fully demonstrated 
by experiment, showing how a square frame may be distorted 

opposite angles made unequal—by power or pressure applied 
at opposite corners; but that by connecting these opposite 
corners, even with a very fine piece of cotton thread, distortion 
is prevented until the pressure applied excecds the (tensile) 
stretching strength of the thread. 

Che simple piece of apparatus illustrated in Fig. 5 can be 
readily made from 4° strip-wood. It serves to demonstrate the 
essential differences between “ ties’ and “ struts" more clearly 
than is possible by simple black board-diagrams. 


\ teacher's description of his method of pro edure in reply to a query by 
{ lie Majesty's Inspectors 


immediately applied as the technical term of the piece of thread ; 
whilst “strut” is the technical term of a piece of something, 
capable of resisting pressure when applied at each end, whic 

would connect or join the opposite corners. By using two pieces 
of thread the children readily see that a “strut”’ must resist 
pressure or pushing, and that a “tie” can only resist pulling. 
The two points are further illustrated by reference to a football 
scrum and a tug-of-war; the whole aim being to lead up to 
the statement that the alteration of the angles of any triangle 
involves an alteration in length of the sides which enclose 
these angles. The knowledge thus gained is applied experi- 
mentally to one of the children’s models as soon as one is com- 
plete and ready for the strut to be inserted. The gate is fixed 
to a gate-post. with eyelets and pin (as previously suggested), 
and a weight W (to represent a boy swinging) is placed on the 
free stile. Measurements are taken of the distance between 
the bottom of the free or swinging stile of the gate and the bench 
or desk top before the weight is applied during the time it is 
on the gate frame, and again after it is removed; if no alteration 
is noted, then additional weights are added until distortion 
takes place. The total weight is noted on the blackboard. 
The gate is then removed, distortion corrected, and the strut 
placed in position. The experiment is again performed, this 
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time by one of the boys, using the same weights as 
before. No apparent change resulting on testing the 
measurements, moye weights are added until the eye- C 
lets begin to draw out of either the gate-post stand- 

ard or the stile of the gate. By this means the boys 
realise the value of the triangle as the basis of sound 
construction; and often, if asked for, numerous exam- 

ples of the application of the principle will be readily 

given by them, which would have had no interest 
whatever had not the simple element essential to this 
particular model been made interesting as being some- TF 
thing more than a piece of lifeless wood placed in a 
certain position. 

The practical work of the class proceeds on methodic 
lines until the whole model is completed. In some 
cases a base board, say 56° x 18° x 2°, is prepared and 
fitted with two 40° x 5° x 5° to act as gate-post stand- 
ards. To one of these is fitted the gate; to the other a cx " 
small latch—usnally devised by the boys themselves— ‘om } L | 
is provided, to make the model more realistic, and con- = pa eyes s " 
sequently more appreciated, or two gates may be fitted Fic. 5.—Arraratvs To ILLustrRate “Tre” AND “STRUT, 
upon an extended base to close together in the centre. 
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Fig. 6.—a,B,c: APPARATUS TO PROVE VALUE oF “Strut.” 

















In some classes advantage is taken of the “ triangle” to further other similar aids to accurate draughtsmanship ; but in all cases 
impress the geometry of the circle, and of the set-squares and the essential aim of each sectional lesson is made to stand out 
clearly as the goal to be reached. Position drills, in square and 
sight testing, for winding, for long nailing in end grain, and in 
the effective use of glass-paper for preparing and finishing neat 
work (Fig. 7) are taken collectively as “class” instruction. 

-4The sequence lessons may be a continuation of the previous 
lesson, or on garden produce—fruit, flowers, and vegetables 
seeing that the period of time in which the work is being now 
done coincides with nature’s products in early summer. The 
alternative models are parallel bars, see-saw, horizontal and 
scaling ladders. 

In the lower classes corresponding to old Standard III. and 
Standard [V. these twelve groups of lessons constitute the first 
year’s course of instruction ; but in normal classes of old Standard 
VI. the present model is reached in about seven months, the 
tlasses working one lesson per week of two hours in groups of 
twenty at one time, either in an ordinary classroom, with the 
‘“* Elbydee ” equipment at a cost of 8s. 6d. per place, or in an 
ordinary manual training centre, fitted with joiner’s benches and 
tool equipment costing anything between £3 to £4, 10s. per 
place. The cost of the material—wood, paper, liquid glue, nails, 
etc.—for the twelve models for either seven or twelve months’ 
working, allowing a margin of not less than 25 per cent. repeti- 
tional work, is under sixpence per head. 





Fic. 7.—Use or GLAss-PAPER IN ROUNDING AND CHAM- 
FERING Ratt ENpDs. 





List of Standard ‘‘ Elbydee’’ Models, Elementary Stage, with alternative or additional Models involving 
similar Constructional Exercises. 





STANDARD MODELS. ALTERNATIVE OK ADDITIONAL MODELS, 


1. Overlay cross or string winder. } Windmill. Wheel arms built up. Base pieces. 
2. Overlay frame or fishing-line frame. | Picture frames. Wood mat. Lazy-tongs. 

3. T-square. Built-up letters E, T,H, L. Try-square. 

4. Base piece or foot of upright. Bath mat. Draining grid. Turnstile base. 
5. Upright post or simple column. | Railway signal. Bevel-square. 

6. Reversing spinning-mill. Finger-post. Giant stride. Turnstile. 

7. Half lap cross or wheel arms. Base piece. Letter X. Iron or kettle stand. 
8. Plant ladder. Letter rack. Book or paper rest. 

9%. Plant carrier or hand-barrow. Canadian sleigh. Ship gangway. 
10. Built-up square frame. Geometrical solids ond cadiihen figures. 

11. Garden or enclosure railings. Simple overlay trellis. Bath mat. 

12 


| 2. Garden or swing gate. Letters V, Z, A. Pantograph. 
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A complete series of models is here given—standard, alternative, 


or additional, with supplementary and sequence lessons, consti- 
tuting the preliminary or first-year course as submitted to, and 


approved by, the Board of Education. 


In following articles will be given similarly the intermediate 


or second year’s course, together with typical 
tools used, and notes on the various woods which have been 


lessons on the 


tried and found wholly suitable for the work in all its stages. 


Complete Scheme, Aim of each Lesson, and Models for Elementary Scholars. 


—— 


LESSON 
Group 
No. 





| 


AIM OF 
Drawine Lesson. 


To teach reading of simple | 


measurements at sight. 
Ditto. 
To impress simple outline 
drawingsand freesketches. 
To teach the reason why 
more than one simple out 


line is necessary. 


Ditto. 


To teach combination of 
drawings, and to secure 
neatness in marking work- 
ing dimensions. 


To teach parallel projection. 


To familiarise the terms 
oblique lines and angles. 


To secure neatness in par- 
allel line drawings. 





To impress — elements 
of geometrical figures. 


As in No. 9. 


To teach the use of rule and 
set-square combined to re- 
place T-square. 





NAME oF MOopeEL. 


Overlay cross or string 
winder. 


Fishing-line frame, or Ox- 


ford picture frame. 


T-square (drawing in- 
strument). 


Base piece or column foot. 
Upright or column. 


Spinning-mill (reversing). 


Half lap wheel 


arms. 


cross, 


Plant ladder. 


Plant carrier or hand- 


barrow. 


Square frame 


joints). 


(halving 


Garden railing. 


Garden gate. 


AIM OF 
Practica, Lesson. 


To familiarise the use of 
rule and try-square. 


To teach sawing to a line 
and to waste. 


To teach simple construc- 
tion. 


Ditto. 





| Accuracy and neatness in 
| finish. 


| To apply previous lesson to 


| construction of working 
| model. 


| To teach accuracy in meas- 
urement, sawing, fitting, 
and the use of the file. 

| Setting out oblique work. 


1 


To teach accuracy in cutting | Use of chamfer knife, test- 


| to length an 
| nailing. 


long end 


Accuracy in simple construc- 
tion and nailing in end 
grain. 


To teach sight proportion 
| and measurement in over- 
lay and nailing. 


To teach oblique sawing to | Wire working, square test- | 


line, fitting, and nailing. 


| 


Toot Position DRILL 7 
AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Measurement with rule and 
try-square. 


Sawing and angle testing. 


Planing, nailing, square 
and angle testing. 

Planing and boring with 
awl. 


Sawing to a line and plan- 
ing. 


Demonstration with wire 
cutters and pliers. Hye- 
let making. 


Gauging and sawing to 
waste and to line, and 
filing. 


Use of chamfer knife, sight 
testing for balance. 
ing for right angles and 
for winding. 

Boring, end nailing, and 


square testing. 


Sight testing and planing. 





ing and nailing, use of 


glass-paper. 


| 


Scheme of Supplementary and Sequence Lessons based on the Drawing and Construction 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


. Simple measurements by units. 
Detinition of length, breadth, and thickness. 
3. Use and value of mechanical aids to draughtsmanship. 


What a picture drawing shows. 


5. Angles and set-squares, 
3. Colour tints and combination by overlay. 


bel’s gifts 


pictures. 


Geometrical models and terms. 


a lines 


and cross 


sketching. 


9. Parallel lines and neatness. 


. Geometrical solids and skeleton figures. ore 
. Mental calculation, the circle—its elements and divisions. 


2. Angles, set-squares, and scales. 


measures, 


of each Model 


ro DRAWING, 


Designing with Froe- 


** Beauty forms” of Froebel. 


Coloured 


Blackboard free 


10. Nature study. 
ll. 


12. 


1 to 12. 


SEQUENCE TO PRACTICAL. 


. Wool, string, St. George’s Cross. 
Tools used, saw and hammer. 


l 
2. Sea-fishing lines. Gift 8. 


3. Wood pulp and paper-making. Boring tools, natural and 


mechanical. 


. Earthworms, rodents, wood-boring insects, etc. 


5. No. 4 continued. 


}. Windmills, watermills, and other power producere. 


. No. 6 continued, with colour effects on revolving discs or 


arms. 


’. Plants that require special supports for effective growth 


and display. 


9. Work in our gardens, or ambulance corps and their work. 
Work in the greenhouse and garden. 
Colonial compounds, stockades, enclosures. 

Garden produce—flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 


tnd of Elementary Course, 














HOW TO GIVE A MORAL LESSON. 


O-DAY the teacher who wishes to give a direct 
moral lesson has schemes and text-books to his 
hand. But even with these aids he may still suffer 
uncertainty as to methods of utilising them, and this 
vagueness may be rendered doubly dangerous by these 
very text-books, excellent though they may be. 

Text-books should not be his chief source of in- 
spiration and preparation, but life itself. He must 
cultivate the habit of observation—keen and sympa- 
thetic—of the world of human intercourse about him. 
He must ask himself the questions that he afterwards 
wishes to put to the children. He must learn to put 
himself in the place of others before he can teach 
tolerance and sympathy, and that regard for the rights 
and feelings of others which is the root of good manners 
and good conduct. Children are pitiless in their in- 
attention to abstract theory, but give eager interest 
when they feel the teaching bears on the life they 
know. By keeping close to life the teacher will not 
only open up for himself a store of illustration from 
the experience of the children themselves, but will 
gain invaluable insight into the illustrations he draws 
from fiction and fairy tale. 

The moral lesson demands, even more than the 
ordinary lesson, strict adherence to the important 
truths of pedagogy and attention to the principles of 
dealing with the simple before the complex, the con- 
crete before the abstract, of starting every lesson from 
what the child already knows, and of utilising his activi- 
ties to the full. 

There should be an atmosphere both of freedom and 
of co-operation about the moral] lesson. It is only by 
encouraging the children to express their opinions and 
give illustrations, thus showing unconsciously the way 
in which moral facts lie in their minds, that the teacher 
can hope to guide, correct, and bring order into their 
thought. He must find out those ideas already in their 
minds which will readily associate with the new 
matter to be presented. There must be no snubbing 
or ridicule, or the teacher will never have open minds 
to work upon. 

The teacher’s own preparation for a course of moral 
instruction lessons should be made on very broad 
lines. Suppose the subject to be dealt with is self- 
control. Let the teacher draw up a scheme similar to 
the following :-— 

1. What ts self-control ? In what does it consist ? 

(a) Control of the physical being ; self-control under 
pain, deprivation, etc. 

(b) Self-control with regard to the emotions, pas- 
sions, thoughts. 

2. The process of selj-control. How is it acquired ? 

(a) Physiological process; causes of loss of self- 
control; signs of loss of self-control. 

(hb) Social insistence on self-control. Revenge and 
forgiveness. (Greek literature and Shake- 
speare.) Asceticism. Martyrs. 

3. Results of want of self-control. 

(a) Social laws. (i) No society without self-control. 
(Examples.) The less the outside restriction 
the more necessity for self-control. (i) Love 
and friendship impossible without self-control. 

(b) Laws of individual life. (i) On the physical 

plane: danger of self-destruction. (i) On 

the spiritual plane: bad habits, avarice, 
anger, passion. 
VOL. XXVIII. 
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4. What incentives can be utilised in the cultivation of 

self-control ? 
(a) Pleasure arising from self-mastery. 
(b) Desire to help and please others. 
(c) Love of a self-induced freedom. 
(d) Responsibility and foresight. 
5. What strengthens self-control ? 
(a) Practice. 
(b) Example. 
(c) Avoidance of temptation. 

This scheme would be for the teacher, and is not an 
outline vf. the lessons to be given to the class. It 
would serve as a guide in method, choice of materi: 1 
and illustration, and could be made the basis of a 
great number of lessons to different standards. 

The arrangement of the series of lessons for the 
children can be graded and systematised according to 
various ideas of the teacher. Lessons on self-control 
can be grouped round duties in the home and in the 
school, or they can be made themselves a centre, round 
which the teaching of other virtues will be grouped. 

For an introductory lesson, let us take the necessity 
of self-control. 


The introduction to the lesson is most important.” 


If that fail, and is dull or too difficult, the bright eyes 
will grow restless, and the children’s minds, losing 
interest, will cloud over with the impenetrable veil 
of indifference. The aim of the introduction should 
be to arouse the interest, and direct and concentrate 
the scattered thoughts. But the introduction must 
never be merely a talk by the teacher in which the 
class takes no part. Rather should it strike at once 
into the life nearest the children. The apperceptive 
ideas of the child are brought out most easily by means 
of questions, especially if put in familiar, conversa- 
tional form. The dullest mind can then be given 
opportunity to add its mite. Every one then rejoices 
that his knowledge is to be used, recognised, and re- 
spected, and has a lively curiosity to know to what 
purpose his contribution will be put. This is the most 
receptive frame of mind the teacher can have to work 
upon. Besides this the teacher should remember to 
be slow, not in manner, but in the actual rate at which 
he talks. He must not be tedious, neither must he 
hurry. To pour out on the children a flood of material 
destroys their interest. The material presented must 
be so connected, so organic, that each step, each piece 
of knowledge should be firmly set in its place before 
a new piece be added. 

The teacher must cultivate great pliability of mind. 
When the child gives examples from his own experience, 
they may not be those which the teacher has in mind, 
but if they serve the purpose equally well they should 
be accepted in the place of the teacher’s premeditated 
ones. 

Self-control is a subject particularly rich in matter 
for illustration either from daily life, history, or litera- 
ture. Its many-sided nature gives a wide choice of 
subject. Suppose for our introductory illustration we 
take a drill lesson. Get the children to observe that 
in order to attain a certain end the master controls 
the actions of the class. All the drill class has to do 
is to pay attention and obey. Now go from this to 
games. The children will supply examples, and skilful 
questioning will lead them to distinguish between 
games and a drill lesson—we now have control through 
rules mutually imposed. Pass to the breaking of these 
rules. The teacher can take the children’s remarks on 
2M 
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this and make them the text of his own more dramatic 
depicting of the confusion and disaster that result. 
Then get from the children examples of games un- 
controlled by striet fixed rules. What prevents con- 
tusion and quarrels in this case? The self-control of 
each player. Let the children describe what would 
happen but for this. The class will now be ready to 
draw the conclusion that self-control is necessary both 
in work and play to achieve a desired end. 

The teacher can then relate a story from history or 
literature, showing the grandeur which surrounds the 
exercise of self-control and the great things that have 
been done through it. The names of the chief people 
concerned and the scene of action should be written 
on the blackboard, and where possible a picture, pre- 
ferably a well-known one, should be shown. 

The teacher can erystallise the lesson by writing a 
well-known saying or proverb on the blackboard, and 
letting the class repeat it. But this must never be 
done unless the lesson has made the content of the 
maxim thoroughly clear. 

In speaking of the lessons to the children themselves, 
it is best not to use as titles the formal names of the 
virtues as set out on the syllabus, at any rate not at 
the beginning of the lesson. Speak rather of “ Plaving 
fair,” * Pluck,” “Grit ;” 
or even give lessons on certain well-known girls’ or 
boys’ books, or on incidents of history, on “ Games.”’ on 
“Choosing a Profession.” To say, “ We are now going 
to have a lesson on Justice,” puts the children into 
that peculiar mental attitude of expecting the lesson 
to be unconnected with real life; but let the sub- 
ject be the familiar one of “ Cheating.” and then 
through the lesson itself the children will perceive they 
have been really discussing “ Justice,” and they will 
understand that this and such virtues are everyday 
things of actual life. 

It should be thoroughly understood that the foregoing 
remarks are put forward. as indications of the line to be 
pursued and the essential points to be remembered. 

The teacher who remembers that 


** Meanness,” ‘“ Cheating,” 


the moral lesson 
is a lesson on lite, drawn from life experience and for use 
through life, will remember that his teaching must be 
moving, virile, and many-sided. He may make mis- 
takes of omission and commission, but these can be 
easily amended, and he will have achieved the essential 
thing —that is, he will have given the child knowledge, 
strength, and encouragement to subdue the evil and 
an upholding belief in his own power for good. In a 
word, he will have formed the basis ot character. 


IMPORTANT 
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EXAMINATIONS IN HYGIENE. 


SERIES of examinations in hygiene has been promoted 
A and organised by the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene 
of London, calculated to stimulate the acquisition of knowledge 
in regard to those important subjects which affect the health 
and well-being of the mr and which may be expected also 
to have most beneficial and far-reaching results on the physical 
fitness of the race. 

These examinations will be held at the leading centres through- 
out England, Scotland, and Ireland, and are of special intere. t 
to ladies, as they will include not only the necessary examin: - 
tion showing general proficiency in hygiene, but the following 
additional honours subjects—namely, the Hygiene of the Home ; 
the Hygiene of Motherhood ; the Feeding and Rearing of Ch'l- 
dren ; Food and Cooking ; Home Nursing and First ‘Aid ; Scho 1 
Hygiene ; Physical Training. 

The future heads of households are those to whom this syllabus 
more particularly appeals, and there is no doubt that the young 
ladies of this country have still much to leara in connection with 
personal and domestic hygiene before their own health receives 
the attention it deserves and the hygiene of our homes can be 
greatly improved. An impression prevails that we stand well 
in the world in regard to these subjects, but this is far from 
being the case. We are first in regard to water supply, drainage, 
and public health generally, largely due to the effective efforts 
of the Medical Officer of Health; but in personal and domestic 
hygiene we lag sadly behind other countries, and especially that 
ot France, where cleanliness, cooking, and other branches of 
hygiene have been studied and practised for so many years that 
they are now assimilated in the habits of the people. 

School teachers are expected to have a knowledge of hygiene, 
and such knowledge adds to the value of their services, which 
will probably be much more appreciated in the future. The 
medical inspection of schools under the Education Act of 1907 
is a step in the right direction ; yet it is to the teacher we must 
look, who has the child under daily supervision, for the first 
care in regard to any evidence of ailment, and for taking the 
necessary steps for the prevention, or stopping the spread, of . 
disease. It is most important, therefore, that every teacher 
should have a general knowledge of the principles of hygiene 
quite apart from the special knowledge required in teach- 
ing it. 

Nursing and the needs of the invalid, and the feeding and 
rearing of children, are subjects which are not unworthy of being 
placed in the forefront of a girl’s education, as they are likely 
to be of far more practical use in her daily life than many branches 
of study which now receive an attention out of proportion to 
their value. The prevalent ignorance in regard to child life is 
one of the chief causes of infant mortality, and not until this 
ignorance is removed, and the duties and responsibilities of 
motherhood are more fully recognised, can we expect any serious 
amelioration of the present sad state of affairs. 

An examining board, composed of some of the leading physi- 
cians and scientists throughout the country, has been formed 
to further this branch of the educational work of the Institute 
of Hygiene, and every assistance and encouragement will be 
given to candidates—who may carry on their studies at school, 
college, or at home—while they will receive the certificate of 
the Institute for proficiency in elementary knowledge, and the 
diploma of the Institute for proficiency in advanced knowledge, 
should they pass the examinations successfully. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Messrs. Tuomas Netson aAnp Sons beg to announce the early publication of a series of 


HANDBOOKS OF 


MORAL 


INSTRUCTION, 


prepared in accordance with the Syllabus of the Moral Instruction League. 


The first three volumes will be: 


THE 


GARDEN 
MAGIC 


OF CHILDHOOD, 
GARDEN 


For Young Children and their Teachers. By 
For Junior Pupils and their Teachers. 


Miss CHESTERTON. 
By Miss Cuestrertoy. 


The above volumes will be fully and beautifully illustrated, 


WALDEGRAVE'S 


older pupils fabout Standard V.). 


TEACHERS HANDBOOK OF MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Suitable for slightly 


Other volumes in preparation, 
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PICTORIAL ARITHMETIC. 


BY HENRY WILKINSON, HFADMASTER OF ASKEW ROAD 
BOYS’ SCHOOL, GATESHEAD. 


(Continued from page 402.) 


has the three examples ot my previous paper a syste- 

matic pictorial method is shown applied to the four 
simple rules of arithmetic. More than this may be 
obtained from the pictures used, for each of them may 
be utilised to indicate another rule. For instance, in 
Fig r, ] (see Practical Teacher, page 401) Required may 
be, “ How many times higher is one chimney than 
the other?” ; in Fig. 3, “How much is still on 
the roll, when four yards only have been cut off ?” 
This leads to another very important fact regarding 
the teaching of arithmetic, tor “such a course tends 
to encourage the inventive powers” * of the pupils, 
2s “some teachers consider it desirable that examples 
should be proposed by the children,” * and the pic- 
tures, arranged as advocated, lend themselves admirably 
to this purpose. 

The method, however, is not only applicable to the 
four simple rules: it may be applied with equally 
good results to money sums, as the following examples 
will serve to show :— 


GIVEN REQUIRED 








How much money 
will buy 
both articles ? 





| Find cost of a book 
‘worth 3 times as much 


as this one. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| How much more money 


i'must be ae 


in the money , bo 


to make dD. a. in itt 


Share £3"7* 3 


equally 





among the .purses ; 
How much is this’ in. each! 


Fia. 4 

















Fig. 4 illustrates each of the rules—addition, sub- 


* Suggestions to Teac here. 


of Arithmetic. 


traction, multiplication, and division ; and though the 
examples are simple, one cannot fail to observe that the 
method is capable of considerable development, and 
may be applied with advantage to the work of the 
upper standards. 


GIVEN REQUIRED 
The man walks 








5 e \ % times round 
wil Iyds this track ; 

\, | How far does 
"STETTIC | he wilk altagether 


Fig. 5. 














Fig..5, for instance, shows an example applicable to 
measurement, requiring knowledge of both addition 


and multiplication of linear measure. As no indica- ~ 


tion of rule is given, a variety of methods of working 
out may be employed by the pupils. Some may 
solve it entirely by addition, others by finding thrice 
each side and then adding the three results, and others 
will employ the most direct method. These three dif- 
ferent ways of solution seem to indicate very forcibly 
the wisdom of not stating the rule, and show equally 
well how realistic the picture makes the sum appear 
to the pupil; for “the instruction of arithmetic should 
be as realistic as possible,” and “ the necessary training 
in mechanical skill should be acquired rather by re- 
peated practice in carrying out principles which the 
scholars thoroughly understand than by attempting to 
work examples in rules of which the underlying reasons 
have not been firmly grasped ” (Suggestions). 

Fig. 6 is an example applied to time measure, and 
brings together the association of the time, as measured 
by the watch or clock, with the scholars’ sums on time 
measure at school. The difficulty of the question may 
be increased by using the words, “ How many minutes 
is one watch faster than the other ?”’ which leaves the 
mind of the pupil open to two methods, arising from 
the fact that the pictures do not suggest the method. 

All that has been stated in this article shows clearly 
that almost any arithmetical question relating to the 
work of Standards I. to IV. may be illustrated in the 
manner suggested. As the pupil becomes more accom- 
plished and competent, the necessity for an actual 
picture decreases—or is it not rather that the older 
pupil is able to create a mental image of the concrete 
question for himself ?—thus minimising the need of a 
drawing to aid the solution of a problem. Still, in 
dealing with fractions the picture may again be used, 
and Fig. 7 serves as an example. 

From a correct drawing (Fig. 7) the pupil knows the 
result required must be less than }; and with a variety 
of suggestive questions previous to working out, the 
idea of subtracting the shaded portion from the whole 
circle must dawn upon his mind. 

Questions in decimals may be illustrated in a similar 
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manner to the four simple rules (Figs. 1, 2, 3), substi- 
tuting decimal quantities for numbers in simple notation. 
Though mainly applicable to Standards I. to IV., 





_[__ REQUIRED 





How much 
Q pm.' is one watch 
“| behind 

the other? 














this method of arranging arithmetic attractively, with 
the object of increasing the perceptive powers of the 
pupils, will often be equally useful in the work of the 
three upper standards. Thus it may be used through- 
out the complete course of school arithmetic ; and it 
will be found, if this method is adopted, that not only 
does the scholar take more interest in his arithmetic 


REQUIRED | 
What fraction 
of the circle 


is not shaded ! 


GIVEN 


=. 
ae | 











lesson—so much is the picture a help to solution—but 


it creates a confidence which makes the pupil look 
upon an arithmetical problem in quite a different light. 


— of Pate 


“PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


BY J. L. HEADMASTER OF 
TROW BRIDGE, 


MARTIN, ADCROFT SCHOOL, 


N°? question is more keenly discussed in connection 
A with elementary schools at the present time 
than the teaching of arithmetic. Professor M‘Murry 
of the Columbia University, in an excellent article on 
certain omissions in the elementary school curriculum 
included in the report of the Indiana State, gives it as 
his opinion that much of the work done in this subject 
is absolutely useless so far as its practical utility is 
concerned ; and many authorities in this country are 
in agreement with this opinion. 

The close relationship of the work in school to the real 
work in life should be the basis of all our teaching. 

We have been too long the slaves of use and wont; 
but the shackles are being shaken off, and the tendency 
of recent Codes has been to give to the teacher increasing 
freedom to fit his schemes of instruction to the special 
needs of the locality in which he is working, and to 
the environment of the children entrusted to his care. 
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This liberty has not as yet been used to the extent 
which it might have been, partly owing to the difficulty 
of finding suitable text-books, and also to the fact that 
teachers are, of all people, the most conservative. 

Too often one finds in some districts that a certain 
text-book is recommended by some one in authority, 
and children in town and country work from the same 
book ; whereas it would be much better if the teacher 
selected out of all the mass of subjects and matter 
which he has at his disposal a brief, practical course, 
and made it suitable to the needs of his own children. 
This would result in a great saving of time. Any text- 
book should be supplementary to the scheme of prac- 
tical work, and should not be adopted as a complete 
synopsis of all that is required, either in a tewn or 
country school. 

Practical arithmetic is the very basis of all caleula- 
tion. Counting, measuring, weighing, and comparing— 
all these should be done by individual children, not 
merely demonstrated by the teacher. To secure clear 
ideas of number, the child must be put into direct 
contact with the concrete material. This must be 
the guiding principle of any scheme, and should per- 
meate the work from the very beginning. 

The Wilts Education Committee, in a circular issued 
in November 1904, early recognised this, and now 
supply models for use by individual children in schools 
where teachers are interested in new methods. The 
models are the cube, rectangular prism, rectangular 
block, triangular prism, and cylinder. These are, of 
course, not the only objects to be measured, but are 
merely suggestive of others, many of which the chil- 
dren are only too pleased to bring themselves. 

Most of the ordinary rulers used in schools are of no 
value whatever for the purpose of practical arithmetic, 
and so an excellent ruler is supplied, and kept solely 
for measuring. 

Seales, weights, yard-sticks, metre-sticks, long re- 
volving tape measures, metric and English measures 
of capacity are also provided. 


SueGestions ror Practica, Work IN JUNIOR 
CLASSES. 

The work in the lower classes should be mainly oral. 
with occasional statement on paper of sums worked 
orally. The numbers one to twelve are built by means 
of the sticks provided for stick-laying. These are from 
one to twelve inches in length. The children build 
two inches, and find a stick or measure equal in length, 
und then add another inch, and find a measure equal 
to this, until the foot is built up. They are exercised 
in estimating and drawing lines of various lengths. 

There are three distinct steps, or phases, in the 
methods adopted for all these lessons :— 

1. Imaging—basis for comparison. 

2. Comparing—to make image more definite. 

3. Construction—to make use of what has already 
been acquired to form new ideas. 

With the smaller stick measures the scholars build 
geometrical figures, such as the square, oblong, triangle, 
etc., having sides of different dimensions. Chequered 
paper having inch squares is provided, and one of these 
squares is surrounded by inch sticks, and this leads to 
the “inch square” being used as a unit. Squares 
having sides of 2”, 3”, ete., are drawn, and the pupils 
are thus led to get a notion of area. They mark or 
cut out squares, etc., of various dimensions, and dis- 
cover the area by drawing on the surface. 












The inch cube is also used, and the edges are counted 
and measured, the square surface noted, and the name 
“inch cube” given. They build cubes and rectangular 
prisms of different sizes, and so get a notion of solidity. 
Lessons dealing with lines, squares, and cubes are well 
developed in Heath’s Beginners’ Arithmetic, and in their 
excellent Number Manual by Gertrude Bigelow. 

Lessons on the pint and quart are then given, using 

the actual measures; and the children discover for 
themselves that when the pint is a “ unit” the quart is 
“two,” and that when the quart is the unit the pint 
sa “half.” Lessons are then given on “ halves and 
quarters” by means of drawing, cutting, and paper- 
folding, and also by using eostboned coins—the half- 
penny and farthing. 

These coins are distributed to each child. The shilling 
is built up, and sixpence is found to be the “ half,” and 
threepence the “fourth.” This is followed by a lesson 
on the “dozen” and things sold 
by the dozen. They next deal 1 


’ 
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Chequered paper is also used at this stage to illus- 
trate the various numbers “ graphically.” The multi- 
plication tables are taught incidentally as occasion 
arises, and are not required to be learnt until the chil- 
dren can perform the addition and subtraction neces- 
sary in order to build them up. 

Cardboard coins are used to build the “ pence table,” 
and this is associated with the “ table of inches.” They 
are built in complete “ twelves ” and “ tens,” thus :— 

12d. = 1s. | 20d, = 1s, 8d. | 12in. = 1 ft. | 20 in. 1 ft. 8 in, 

24d. = 28. | 30d. = 2s, 6d. | 2din. = 2ft. | 30in. = 2 ft. Gin, 

36d. = 38. | 40d. = 38. dd. | 36in, = 3 ft. | 40 in, = 3 ft. 4 in. 
ete, ete. 

The four rules applied to shillings and pence, feet and 
inches, are then taken, the work being made as prac- 
tical as possible. Cardboard coins and the rulers are used. 

Suggestive problems :— 

1. Cut out in paper and find the length of two strips, 


” 





with “measurement by weight,” 
and build up the “pound” 
by using the ounce. The need 2 








for careful manipulation is dis- “ ' 
covered and driven home. 

The pound = 16 ounces = 8 two otinces = 2 half 
lbs. = 4 quarter Ibs. Articles up to seven pounds 
are weighed, and the pupils are exercised in estimating 
the weights of various objects, such as apples, blocks, 
nuts, bags of sawdust or sand; and these weights are 
then verified. They have practice in using the most 
suitable _ Weights, and easy problems are given asso- 
ciating “ weight ” and “ cost.” 

The sovereign is then built up, using cardboard 
coins. The children set out the value in shillings, 
florins, crowns, and half-crowns. They then deal with 
the “score,” and are taught how many cwts. make a 
“ton,” and are asked to name articles sold by the 
“score”? and the “ton,” and find the cost of a half, 
quarter, and three-quarters of a score or a ton. Prob- 
lems dealing with actual and imaginary shopping 
expeditions are given and asked for, and the children 
set out the amounts spent, using their coins; and in this 
way “addition and subtraction of money” are taught. 

Exercises in giving change, using the most suitable 
coins for the purpose, are taken, and it is surprising 
the facility which even young children acquire when 
they actually use the coms. The pupils are quick at 
noting when the change has not been given with the 
least number of coins. 

The teacher will know when to dispense with these aids. 

Numeration and notation are taught by means of a 
“numeration box,” which is an ordinary sweet-box 
divided into three compartments—ones, tens, and hun- 
dreds. Three cigar-boxes fastened together do very 
well for the purpose. 

The “tens” and “hundreds” are bundles of “ stick 
measures ” ’ fastened together by means of elastic bands. 
The “ten” is treated simply as a unit of higher denom- 
ination, a so is the “ hundred.” Numbers are built 
on the lid, and it will be readily seen how well this 
contrivance lends itself to the teaching of the “ four 
rules” and to analysis of numbers. As a variation, the 
* half-sovereign ” is also used to denote a “ ten.” 

* Twenty-four ” would be set out as follows :— 


” 


Half-sovs. Shillings. 
2 tens. 4 ones. 








each 1’ 7”. 
= 1’ ° 
+— {+k i 
qt 7" : 
— + —=: 3’ 2”, 


' 

2. Take a string of a given length, and cut into z 
equal parts by folding. Measure the length, and then 
obtain the same result by dividing on paper. 

In dealing with area, such exercises as the following 
are given :— 

1. Draw, using squared paper, a square 2” side. Show 
how many square inches there are. 

2. Draw oblongs 6” by 4”, 8” by 3”, 5” by 6”. Give 
areas of each of these figures, and prove, counting the 
squares on the paper. (Draw to scale, each square 
representing one inch.) 

3. Compare a 2” square and 2 square inches; a 3 
square and 3 square inches; a 4” square and 4 square 
inches. 

Compare an oblong 8” by 4” with a 2” square; an 
oblong 9” by 6” with a 3” square. 

A “square foot” is cut out in brown paper, and 
children show the number of square inches. A “ square 
yard” is marked on the school floor, and the children 
draw it to scale on their squared paper. 

The various tables are built up from the actual 
measures, and plans illustrating these are also drawn 
on squared paper. 

Easy “ bills” are taken, even with the lower classes, 
and these have special reference to household affairs, 
etc.; and the teacher is provided with price lists of 
various tradesmen in order that the actual cost may 
be given. 

Karly lessons in decimals are taught by using a square 
showing a hundred divisions, and simple exercises are 
given in the four rules developed from this drawing. 
Crayons are used to colour certain portions of this square. 

The first decimal place is built up by using the 2s. 
as *] of a £1, and so on up to ‘9 of £1. 


” 


SuGGesTIVE PractTicaAL Exercises ror HIGHER 
y CLASSES. 


The children are allowed to use the metric rulers, 
measures, and weights, and are gradually led to dis- 
cover the relation between the gram and the cubic centi- 
metre, and again between this and the litre. 

They cut out a square decimetre from cardboard, 
and then build a cubic decimetre. 
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Lessons on decimals to the “ third” place are taught 
here. Multiplication and division of decimals are de- 
veloped from drawings on centimetre paper. The 
pupils are led to look tor an approximate answer. 

For example :— 

\ rectangle is drawn, 3°7 cms. by 4°3 cms. 
area. 


Find the 


7 

13 
14°8 

111 


15°91 sq. ems. 


What will the answer exceed ? 

What is the value of the 7 in the multiplicand ? 
(Seven-tenths.) 

If seven-tenths be multiplied by four, what will the 
result be? (Twenty-eight tenths = 2°8.) 

The next step is easy, when the children have learnt 
that in multiplying by 3 they simply multiply by 3 and 
divide by 10. 

In this way the old mechanical rule for pointing in 
multiplication of decimals is not used. 

The lessons in vulgar fractions are developed mainly 
from the foot-rulers supplied to the children. Here it 
should be noted that much of the work with compound 
and complex fractions is of no practical value to the 
children, and should be omitted. The time in school 
is all too short to admit of wasting any over such exer- 
cises, and we must get the necessary mental training by 
doing work which will be of real use in life. 

Practice, where it is easier than multiplication, is 
taken in the class corresponding to Standard V., but 
special attention is paid to short methods. Bills, ete., 
subject to the ordinary trade discounts, are also taken. 

Ratio is taught as a development of vulgar fractions, 
and early lessons in proportion, using graphs, are then 
given. Special emphasis is then laid on the drawing 
of plans to scale from the children’s own measurements 
und trom their manual instruction models. They use 
the scale on the map to find the distance from their 
own town to London and to various other centres, 
from their own town to others in the county, and from 
the Channel ports to places on the Continent. 

To find the area of a triangle the children place two 
set-squares together to form a rectangle, and readily see 
that the area of the triangle will be half that of the 
rectangle, when the height is given. 

Exercises in long and square measure are associated 
with local distances, and areas of fields, ete., in the 
immediate locality are developed from ordnance maps. 
Local market reports, gardens and their produce, 
rentals, ete., form the basis of many interesting prob- 
lems. The rule for solidity is developed by building 
cubes and rectangular prisms with kindergarten inch 
cubes, and the pupils are encouraged to bring boxes 
of various kinds, of which they find the capacity. 

Such exercises as the following are now given :— 

1. Find the cubic capacity of a rectangular tin. Fill 
it with water, and, allowing for the weight of the tin, 
find the weight of the water. 

2. Calculate from this the weight of a cubic foot of 
water. 

3. Weigh a pint of water, and empty a bucket, and 
so find out the weight of water which it contains. 

The rule for the area of a circle is developed by in- 
scribing a circle in a square drawn on chequered paper, 
having a diameter of ten sections, The next step is 
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to find the cubic capacity of the cylinder, and the 
children are only too pleased to bring cylindrical tins 
for these lessons. They use the cone, sphere, and 
cylinder of similar diameter and height, and with sand 
discover the ratios of the capacities of these solids. 
Scales are also used to demonstrate this. With calipers 
they find the diameter of the circular ends of cylinders. 

The calculation of the cubic capacity of barrels, 
buckets, etc., is the next step. 

Euclid I. 47 is demonstrated by means of a model 
made from floor-tiles. Square root is taught, and areas 
of walls, etc., are then taken. 

In the higher classes especially much attention is 
devoted to business arithmetic, and it should be noted 
that the arithmetic of life is mainly mental. 

This gives a tew of the points taken, but it must 
not be forgotten that the principal aim is to give chil- 
dren the rapidity and accuracy in the use of numbers 
which is needed in ordinary business transactions, 


— +> *t Pate 


A HELPFUL VOLUME.* 


HIS remarkable and original book is the production of a 

writer who to a profound insight into number unites a nimble 
wit which enables him to suggest methods of working which are 
in many cases as novel as they are simple and convincing. As 
its title suggests, its scope is much wider than that of a mere 
manual of mental arithmetic. It deals with methods of rapid 
calculation, both oral and written, employed in the four primary 
processes, using whole numbers and vulgar and decimal fractions, 
and including the extraction of the square root. Although 
written for masters in French primary and secondary schools, 
French moneys, weights, and measures are only to a small 
extent drawn upon for illustration, and an English teacher 
would therefore find every part of the book profitable to him. 
For the teacher’s behoof the truth of the methods suggested 
is proved by reference to algebra; whilst for the children M. 
Martel has devised most ingenious graphic demonstrations, 
which will interest as well as convince. 

As an inspector of French schools, M. Martel has to sce that 
due attention is given to mental working in arithmetic and 
to the employment of shortened methods; but outside his 
official capacity he is an ardent believer in mental arithmetic 
as a powerful factor in sharpening the intellect and in endowing 
what would otherwise be a dry and difficult subject with a 
magic and a aoe} of attraction which no child can resist. In 
common, we should imagine, with all who have made an intensive 
study of number, M. Martel is no believer in the heresy preached 
in some quarters which would postpone arithmetical teaching 
till the child had mastered the main difficulties of reading. 
No teacher who had to any extent come under the spell of 
number and realised its charm would advocate such a course. 

M. Martel takes the infant scholar at the period when it 
has become familiar with the idea of number, and is able to 
read and write numbers of two figures. He very sensibly re- 
commends that the multiplication tables should be taken in 
series. As the idea of the double of a number is one soonest 
grasped by little children, the tables 2, 4, 8 should be taken 
first ; then will follow 3, 6, and 9; and lastly, 5 and 10. It 
should bé remembered that the French multiplication table 
ends with 10 x 10, but for older scholars the author recom- 
mends that they should be extended to 20 x 20. The problems 
set in this lowest stage will be abundantly illustrated by refer- 
ence to actual objects. A clock face, with a single pointer 
worked by the teacher, may have the numbers 1 to 9 marked 
on it. The teacher begins by directing the pointer to a figure, 
thence to another, and to a third, etc. These figures are to 
be added. There are other ingenious devices for fixing the 
attention of the little ones, but the most ingenious is the one 
described below. The two hands can be used for the multiplica- 
tion tables 6, 7, 8,9. It is understood that the closed fist repre- 
sents 5. Then the thumb elevated denotes 6, thumb and 
first finger 7, etc. When the child is thoroughly familiar with 


* Procédés de calcul rapide a lu 
et de lenseignement secondaire. 
I'Instruction publique. 


e des maitres de l'enseignement primaire 
ar Félix Martel, Inspecteur général de 
Armand Colin, Paris. 
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this convention, work can commence. In Fig. A the hands a:e 
being used to find 6 x 7; in Fig. B, 8 x 9. 


Fie. A. Fic. B. 

Now the sum of the raised fingers equals the tens of the answer, 
and the product of the lowered fingers equals the units. Thus 
in A the raised fingers are 2 and 1}, and the lowered fingers 3 
and 4. Thus, 6 x 7=3 tens + 12 units = 42. In B the 
raised fingers are 4 and 3, and the lowered fingers 2 and 1. Thus, 
8 x 9=7 tens + 2 units = 72. This device can be proved 
to give mathematically correct results, and M. Martel uses 
it with older pupils for more advanced multiplication. The 
answers, however, are not so simply ascertained as in the case 
above. 

Interesting as the author is with the little ones, he is still 
more so with older children. Thus an easy method of rapid 
aldition is shown below. Instead of adding up in the ordinary 
way as in A, the sum of each column may be put down as in 
B, shifting one place to the left as we proceed from units to 
tens, tens to hundreds, etc. The additions remaining to be done 
are very simple, and there are no carrying figures to remember. 


A B 
16 
13 
345647 18 
428323 29 
147651 18 
89325 8 


1010946 1010946 


M. Martel, has hit on happy ways of visualising two well- 
known formule in addition. They are (c) the sum of the 


n(n + 1) 
— 


first n natural numbers = ; (b) the sum of the first n 


odd numbers = n*. 
To illustrate the first theorem M. Martel uses a cardboard 
square, which is divided into two along one diagonal. Each 





+ 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 











half contains the arithmetical series 1 to 7. 

two halves we get 7 rows of 8 crosses each. Let n be 7, then 

8 isn+1. Put the pieces together, and the whole is double 

the value of the sum of the series 1 to 7, which, therefore, equals 

n(n + 1) 
5) 


By rejoining the 


» n being 7. 


To illustrate the second theorem, we take a square as shown 
in the neat column, divided into 25 smaller squares. By cutting 
along the thick lines we get a single square |1 | and 4 L-shaped 
pieces, containing respectively 3, 5, 7, and 9 squares—that is, five 
pieces containing the first five odd numbers. Adding the piece 
3 to 1, we get 4 squares—that is, 2%. Now add the piece 5 to 
what we have already, and we get 3%, etc., ete. 
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The author devotes a great part of the book to multiplica- 
tion, and elaborates scores of brilliant devices for shortening 
the work in particular cases. The commonly-known methods 
of shifting of factors, working from the nearest round number, 
ete., ete., are touched on, as is also contracted multiplica- 
tion. We can only give a few examples of M. Martel’s methods, 

For instance, multiply 72 by 78. Here the numbers are in the 
same series of tens, and the sum of their digits equals ten. The 
answer = (70 x 80) + the product of the digits = 5616. We 
proceed similarly in the multiplication of 54 and 58, where the 
whole numbers are the same and the sum of the fractions = 1. 
Then 5) x5g= (5 x 6) + $x} = 3027. The following series 
is also interesting :— 

74 X 75 = (7 x 8) + } = 56}. 

74 x 8} = (7 x 9) + 3} = 63}. 

74 x 98 = (7 x 10) + 14 = 71}. 

74 x 108 = (7x 11) + 1f = 78}. 

7k xX 114 = (7 x 12) + 2) = 86}. 


Here we continually multiply by the whole number next above 
the multiplier, adding successively 4, 3, 1}, ete.—that is, the 
additions increase by 4 for each increase of | in the multiplier. 
Want of space will not allow us to do more than refer to the 
admirable graphic illustrations of the formule (a + 6)* and 
(a — b)%. We cannot, however, pass over a most ingenious 
use of squared paper for working multiplication, This would 
be particularly helpful where the numbers to be dealt with 
were large, as it would save a lot of drudgery. The squares to 
be used must, as below, be each divided in two by a diagonal 


line. 
4862 5 
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We write the muitiplicand on the top, one digit over each 
square, and the multiplier starting from top to bottom on the 
left side, similarly placing one figure opposite each side. The 
top row of squares contains the separate figures of the multipli- 
cand multiplied by 7, the second row the same figures multiplied 
by 3, ete., ete., the tens of the results being placed in the top 
left half of each square. Now commencing with the right- 
hand bottom corner, add the figures in each diagonal slice of 
the whole figure, carrying the tens’ figure when the sum of 
the figures situated between any two oblique and parallel lines 
equals ten or more. By so doing we find that the result equals 
35,933,875. By multiplying in the ordinary way we find this 
result to be correct. 

The question of division is treated with the same brilliance 
and thoroughness as multiplication, and the extraction of roots 
squares below 10,000 becomes an easy matter to a student 
who has read this book. We should not do M. Martel complete 
justice if we did not point out how constantly the student is 
led to notice the peculiarities of the way in which certain num- 
bers work out, and to use this observation for the purpose of 
shortening his working. For instance, the way in which the 
decimalisation of 4, ;, 7, works out leads to shortened methods 
for dividing by 9, 11, and 73. Similarly, the fact that 73 x 137 
= 10001 may be made of importance. 

We should like to point out to the author one section which 
might be rewritten when a second edition comes out. We 
refer to Section 60, p. 36, where the author points out that if 
any number be taken as a base, the number doubled, doubled 
again and again, till we have six numbers in all, the sum of 
the numbers is divisible by 3. The series 7, 14, 28, 56, 112, 
224 will illustrate what is meant. Curiously enough, he takes 
18 as his illustrative number. Now as 18 is divisible by 3, the 
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sum of any number of its multiples is divisible by 3. This 
remark is only by the way. What we rather wanted to point out 
is that there is no special property attaching to the sum of siz 
terms of this series. If we take a geometrical series with its 
common ratio 2, the sum of any even number of terms commencing 
at any point is divisible by 3. Thus in the series I have given 
7+ 14=21(7 x 3); 7+ 14 + 28 + 56 = 105(35 x 3). A 
smaller point on which we disagree with the author is his con- 
cession of collective answering (p. 4) with the smallest children. 
Personally we should not allow collective answering in arith- 
metic in any stage of school life. 

These, however, are only small blemishes in a most unique 
and suggestive book, which should be in the hands of every 
English teacher who can read French. 


— ot Pete — 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF HASTINGS.* 


BY E. A. GREENING LAMBORN, OXFORD. 


“ Where’er we tread ‘tis haunted, holy ground.” 


1 ERE in this corner of the country, where Kent and 

Sussex front the continent of Europe, we stand 
at once on the threshold of England and on the threshold 
of England’s history. 

Was it at Hastings that Caesar essayed to land in 
54 p.c.? Some historians believe so. He tells us that 
on reaching the shores of Britain he coasted westward 
along the face of the cliffs looking for a suitable place 
to beach his ships. Professor Airey holds that it is 
the Hastings cliff to which Cesar refers, and that the 
landing was made on the sloping shore of Pevensey Bay. 
However this may be, the massive masonry of Pevensey 
Castle remains to prove that the natural landing-place 
did not escape the Roman eye. Here they built the 
great fortress Anderida to guard the shore and cover 
their own embarkations. Here the fleet commanded 
by the Count of the Saxon Shore had its headquarters. 
So Pevensey, now small and solitary, isolated by marshes 

as the visitor from Hastings will discover to his cost 
if he tries to find the track across the “ level ”’—was 
once the Portsmouth of Britain. 

When the Saxons under Ella invaded the southern 
shores in 491, Anderida was necessarily their first ob- 
jective. The Romanised Britons made a stubborn re- 
sistance, but at last the place was stormed and all 
within it put to the sword. The town was burnt, but 
the Saxons could not destroy the wall. Yet they 
would not take advantage of it. Stone walls to them 
a prison made. They left the Roman site bare and 
deserted, and founded their own settlements east and 
west of it—Pevensey (the Isle of Peofn) and Westham 
(the western homestead). 

Hardly had the Saxons settled down in peace before 
the shores of Sussex were invaded by the Danes. The 
Sazcon Chronicle tells of one Hasten, a Danish pirate 
who ravaged Kent and Sussex in 893, taking his ships 
up the Rother as far as Rothian, where he was at- 
tacked and driven back by the Alderman of Kent. 
Zarly in the nineteenth century a Danish galley was 
dug up from the old bed of the river near Rothian, 
which may have been one of the pirate ships sunk in 
that encounter. It is an old belief that Hastings took 
its name from the Viking pirate, but this derivation 
is purely fanciful, as the town is mentioned in a charter 
of Offa a century earlier. Hastings is probably the 
settlement of the Hastingas. 

While Hasten was pillaging the shores of Sussex, on 
the other side of the Channel another Viking was wrest- 


* N.U.T. Conference Town, 1908, 


ing from the French king that province to which the 
Northmen have given its name. In 912, Rolf, called 
the Ganger because no steed could carry his gigantic 
bulk, assumed the title of Duke of Normandy ; in 1066, 
on the field of Hastings, his descendant changed his 
dukedom for a kingdom, set the name William beside 
Cesar and Alexander in the roll of famous leaders, and 
added the town of Hastings to Troy and Marathon in 
the list of battle-famous towns. 

On September 28, 1066, the Norman fleet set sail 
from St. Valery. The repeated delays that had chafed 
the impetuous duke really proved advantageous to his 
cause. All the summer Harold had held together a 
great Saxon force to oppose his landing; but now, 
“when it was the nativity of 8. Mary,” says the Sazon 
Chronicle, “then were the men’s provisions gone, and 
no man could any longer keep them there.” So in 
September Harold’s army was barely more than stronz 
enough to repel the northern invasion, and William 
was able to effect his landing without a hand being 
raised to prevent him. 

A few repairs to the Roman ramparts of Pevensey, 
a garrison left to guard them, and the Normans would 
have been forced to wander down the coast, exposed to 
the hazards of the sea, and drifting ever farther f:o:n the 
heart of England. But the Saxons had spurned their 
share in the heritage of Roman military science, and 
now they paid the penalty. 

In the Brassey Institute at Hastings is a copy of the 
famous tapestry that gives the most detailed account 
we possess of the invasion. Wi!liam is shown on board 
his vessel, with the words, “ Hic Willelm Dux in magno 
navigo mare transivit et venit ad Pevenese.” Since the 
duke had six hundred ships, it is probable that the 
landing took place at many points along the shore ot 
Pevensey Bay between Hastings and Fastbourne. The 
song of Roman de Rou tells how William stumbled as 
he stepped ashore and fell full length on the beach. 
The superstitious Normans shuddered at the omen. 
Not so the duke, who showed his sanded fingers, saying, — 

“ Seignors, par la resplendor Dé 


La terre ai as dous mainz seizie 
Tote est nostre quant qu’il i a.” 


The tapestry shows the Norman foragers pillaging 
for food, and a meal being eaten on the shore. Burning 
houses ir the background tell of the destruction of 
Hastings and Pevensey, and help us to understand 
why Domesday Book says of many a village in the 
district “ vastatum est.” 

A few miles inland, near Ninficld, there is an emi- 
nence known as Standard Hill, marked by a clump 
of pines. Here, tradition says, William concentrated 
his forces, and set up the sacred Standard that had 
received the blessing of the Pope. A fortnight was 
spent in setting up on the shore the wooden castle 
that had been brought in sections from Normandy, in 
entrenching the tableland on which Hastings Castle 
now stands, and in scuttling the ships so that there 
might be no retreat. Then the news was brought to 
the duke that the Saxon army was advancing to the 
attack. 

It has been frequently said that Hurold’s decision to 
push southwards at once instead of waiting in the 
capital for reinforcements was a tactical mistake, and 
that the better strategy would have been to await 
the Norman advance on the Kentish hills by Seven- 
oaks. The English king is usually credited with a 
purely sentimental reason for making an unwise choice. 











.THE 


Lord Lytton makes him say: “Shall it be said that 
your king rushed to chase his own brother from the 
soil of outraged England, yet shrunk from the sword 
of the Norman stranger?” But Harold was acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest English general of his age, 
and it is‘ not easy to believe that he was swayed by 
sentiment alone. A little study of a good map of the 
district will show that William’s only line of advance 
was towards the north. Westward of the plain of 
Pevensey stretched the great forest of the Andreas- 
weald ; castward were the marshes of the Rother valley. 
Until he had gained the high ground of the Battle range 
he could not turn aside from the narrow district in 
which he had landed, and which he had already ravaged 
of its supplies. If Harold, then, could successfully bar 
his progress to the north into the fertile Weald of Kent, 
his army would soon be starved into surrender and 
submission. It was not Harold’s strategy but the 





GATEWAY OF BATTLE ABBEY. 


discipline of his army that was at fault. ‘“ Had the 
entrenchments of Battle been held with the same en- 
during coolness as the lines of Torres Vedras or the 
slopes ot Waterloo. the Normans would have fallen 
back dispirited and starved. In a day or two they 
would have been attacked by superior forces, and in all 
probability the glory of the Norman name would have 
perished on the plains of Hastings.” * 

About half way between Hastings and the little town 
of Battle, a large white windmill stands by the road- 
side. It is called Telham Mill, after the name of the 
ridge of hills on which it stands. If one wishes to 
reconstruct in imagination the scene as it appeared on 
che morning of October 14 1966, this spot is the ideal 
one on which to do so. Behind, as one looks to the 
north, is Hastings ; south-west can be seen the glimmer 
of the sea and the flat plain of Pevensey Level, on which 
William had set up his wooden fortress. Northward 
runs the London Road, dipping down sharply into a 
valley and rising again to cross a second ridge on which, 
a mile or so away, the towers of Battle Abbey rise above 
the surrounding trees. 

On Telham Ridge, where we are standing, William 
stood on that momentous morning. His army was 
drawn up along the line of the ridge, and on the oppo- 
site heights he saw, across the intervening valley. not 
the gray towers of Battle Abbey, but the serried ranks 
of the Saxon host. Looking, he swore the oatht whose 
fulfilment brought the abbey towers into being : “ Upon 
this place of battle I will found a suitable free monastery 
for the salvation of you all, and especially of those who 
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fall.” Then, in sight of the host, he put on his mail, 
and by the haste of his squires the back piece was 
presented to him first. His followers looked aghast at 
the evi! omen. But the ready-witted duke interpreted 
the sign to mean that “the last should be first, the 
dukedom a kingdom, the count a king.” So in three 
divisions the Norman army marched down into the 
valley—where now is Battle Station, the tannery, and 
the Abbey fish-ponds—to storm the hill on which the 
Saxons were entrenched. 

It is now generaily supposed that there was no stock- 
ade, but that the great shields of the Saxons, locked 
together, presented the appearance of an enclosure. 

Up the nill alone, in front of the Norman army, rode 
Taillefer the minnesinger, 

“ Chaunting loud the lusty strain 
Of Roland and of Charlemain, 


And the dead who, deathless a!!, 
Fell at famous Roncesval.” * 


Here we may not speak of the incidents of the battle 
that now began. Lord Lytton’s account in Harold 
will fill the valley with armed hosts for those who read 
it on the terrace of the Abbey grounds, or, since that 
is not always possible, in the lanc that runs through 
the valley westward from Battle Station to Catsfield. 

The death of Harold put an end to the fight, and 
gave more than the victory to the invader. The 
popular account of Harold’s mortal wound does not 
appear to have much foundation on fact. There seems 
no proof that the order to shoot the arrows upward 
was ever given. An eye-witness of the Saxon mon- 
arch’s fall tells that “an armed man came in the 
throng of battle and struck him on the ventaille of 
the helmet and beat him to the ground; and as he 
sought to recover himself a knight beat him down 
again, striking him on the thick of the thigh down 
to the bone.” 

The circumstances of his burial are still more obscure. 

According to the account of William of Malmesbury 
the body was given by the victor to Citha, the king’s 
mother, and was buried by her at Waltham Abbey. 
The poetical story of the discovery of her lover’s corpse 
by Edith the Fair is found in the manuscript of a monk 
of Waltham, which, however, was written at least sixty 
years after the battle. It seems certain that there 
was a grave in the Abbey church covered by a stone 
inscribed “ Hie Jacet Harold infelix ;” but it is by ne 
means certain that that grave contained a body. Wil- 
liam of Poitiers, who was the duke’s own chaplain, 
expressly says that the Conqueror refused Githa’s offer 
of its weight in gold for her son’s body, and ordered 
that it should be buried on the sea-shore, saying scorn- 
fully, “* Let him guard the coast which he madly oceu- 
pied.” So, according to the Norman priest, the body 
of the dead king was wrapped in purple linen and buried 
on the Hastings cliff beneath a stone with the inscription, 
“ By order of the Duke you rest here, King Harold, as 
the guardian of the shore and the sea.” ‘The uncer- 
tainty as to Harold’s place of sepulture gave rise to 
stories that he was found after the battle with life 
still in him, that he was secretly carried from the field, 
recovered from his wounds, and became a monk. 
Giraldus Cambrensis even says that before he died he 
had a long interview with the Conqueror’s son, Henry 
the First. 

(To be continued.) 





* Lytton’s trarslat'on, Roman de Rou. 
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A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


MAGGIE AND THE SQUIRRELS’ WINTER 
NEST. 
BY Z. A. R. NESBIT. 


T was Boxing Day morning. Maggie was picking 
the tiny bits of suet out of the big mince-pie that 
Cook had just brought out of the kitchen to give her 
for lunch, and dropping them into the basket where 
Robin Redbreast was sitting. He watched Maggie 
with bright, merry eyes, and ate the suet crumbs, 
peck, peck, without fear. “He does look lovely!” 
thought Maggie. “How different from the poor, 
ruffled-up little thing that he was when I took him 
out of Bob’s cap on Christmas Eve! He would have 
died ot cold if Bob had not picked him up off the snow 
and brought him home.” 

“You shall fly away as soon as you like, Robin 
dear. I'll never put you in a cage,” she cried. “TI 
wouldn’t keep even the Squirrel in a cage, though he 
hadn’t wings like you.” 

A sudden fear chilled Maggie’s heart. Suppose 
Squirrel dropped on the snow like Bobbie! Suppose 
he grew numb with cold and fell out of that nest that 
was so high up in the oak tree and swung in the wind ! 
What a dreadful way to fall! And how cold the nest 
must be now—just the sort of place to get numb with 
cold! Maggie pictured to herself the little Squirrel 
dead of cold under the oak tree. 

“Oh, how I wish I could see Bob!” said Maggie, 
quite aloud. But it was Boxing Day, and so Bob 
had a holiday. ‘“ What shallI do?” Maggie felt ready 
to ery as she stood puzzling her head how to help the 
little Squirrel that she had set free when the weather 
was warm, the acorns were ripe, and the leaves still 
on the trees. 

“I know!” she cried at last. 
basket like the Robin’s.” But 
to give Maggie. Cook said, “ Run away, do. 
you see I’m cooking the dinner ¢ ” 

' “Qh. please, Cookie dear,” pleaded Maggie, “Im 


“Tl take him a 
no one had a basket 
Don’t 


sure it wouldn’t take a minute. Just a strawberry 
basket. You know the kind with a handle would be 
most lovely.” 

“Well, I declare!” said Cook. “ Look for straw- 


berry baskets on Boxing Day, and me stirring the 
bread sauce for the turkey, and the roasting-jack 
wanting winding up! I wonder at you, Maggie! 
Anybody can see you're a London child, and been used 
to your food cooked in ovens and stoves and gas and 
suchlike, as is the spoiling of good victual. Fine roast- 
ing, indeed, in an oven! It’s baking—that’s what it is. 
Run away—do, you tiresome child!” 

Here Cook looked up from stirring the bread sauce, 
and saw the tears in Maggie’s eyes. Instantly she gave 
her a kiss, saying,— 

“ Don’t mind old Cookie, dearie ; I'll look tor a basket 
as soon as I can after tea.” 

Maggie said “ Thank vou,” and ran away. But she 
suid to herself, “ After tea’s no good ; it will be dark.” 
Then suddenly a thought came to her: “ There’s my 
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own work-basket Maggie looked at her pretty basket. 
It seemed a pity to hang it up in a tree, and she was 
so pleased with it when she unpacked it on Christmas 
Eve. “But I'd rather give it up than let the Squirrel 
die of cold,” decided Maggie. So she took out the 
scissors and thimble and bodkin and needle-book and 
cottons, tied a bit of string to the lid and the fasten- 
ing, so that she could fix the basket in the tree, put 
on her hat and coat, and ran off to the meadow. On 
her way through the orchard she noticed that a number 
of thrushes were perching on a big old apple tree, so 
she went near gently. 

“They are eating something,” said Maggie to her- 
self. “ What can they find to eat on that tree now? 
No apples there, I’m sure.” 

She stood watching. Suddenly a voice behind asked,— 

“* What are you looking at, Maggie ?” 

“O Bob!” cried Maggie, turning round, “I thought 
you had a holiday. [m glad though, for you can 
help me. But wouldn’t they let you have it—the 
holiday, I mean ?” 

“°Tis a holiday,” replied Bob. “ I’ve only just come 
in to look to the fires in the greenhouses.” 

“What for?” asked Maggie. 

“Why, flowers and vines don’t like cold any more 
than you do. Must keep up the fires, or the green- 
houses would turn cold, and then to-night the frost 
would kill the plants.” 

“T didn’t know that,” said Maggie, surprised; and 
added, “‘ What are those thrushes eating ?” 

“* Come and see,” said Bob. 

As they came to the tree, away went the birds with 
a whirr of wings. 

“What lovely big thrushes cried Maggie, and 
then exclaimed in astonishment, “ Why, they were 
eating mistletoe berries ! ”’ 

“ Yes,” said Bob; “that’s a favourite food of theirs. 
And you're coming on; you'll get quite as knowing 
about birds as me soon. Those are big thrushes— 
missel thrushes they are called.” 

Maggie was pleased, and took courage to say, 

“Don’t laugh, please ; but I thought mistletoe grew 
on oaks. My history reader says the ancient Britons 
cut it off oak trees.” 

“IT don’t know much about ancient Britons,” said 
Bob, “‘ but I’ve heard tell it does sometimes grow on 
the oak tree. I never saw it, though on apple trees 
it’s quite common in these parts.” Then, seeing 
Maggie’s work-basket, ““ Why, Maggie, what’s the good 
of a work-basket out-of-doors in winter-time ?” 

“Oh,” replied Maggie, “that’s what I wanted to 
speak to you about—the dear Squirrel we set free. 
I'm afraid he may get numb like the Robin, and fall 
out of his nest. This is the only basket I could get, 
and I can do without it. People can work without a 
pretty basket. It’s different with a thimble or needles, 
you know. I’m going to give this to Squirrel. Don’t 
you think he’s cold ¢” 

Bob smiled kindly. 

““ He would be very cold indeed if he slept in the nest 
among the branches; but Father and Mother Squirrel 
have thought of that, and built a winter house for 
themselves and their babies.” 
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“How clever of them 
“ But are you sure ?” 

“ Quite sure. Squirrels always build two nests, one 
for summer, and one for winter.” 

Bob took Maggie across the great meadow, over the 
hard, sparkling snow, to the great oak at the end, and 
there, in a fork between the two biggest branches, well 
sheltered from the wind, he showed her the Squirrels’ 
winter home. It was built of quantities of leaves and 
dry grass, and was as warm and cosy inside as could be. 

“Do all the Squirrels live there ?” asked Maggie. 

“Yes,” said Bob; “the Squirrel babies are with 
their Father and Mother.” 

Just then Bushy-tail, the baby Squirrel Maggie set 
free, bounded over the snow and ran up the old oak. 

“He has been to his storehouse for nuts,” said Bob. 
“ Let’s find it.” 

Bob went to a hollow tree a little way off, and there 
he and Maggie found a great heap of nuts and acorns. 

“Who put them into this hollow tree?” asked 
Maggie. 

“Father and Mother Squirrel,” said Bob. “ Squir- 
rels are thrifty, and always store food for winter-time.” 

“T brought some nuts and almonds for Bushystail,” 
said Maggie. “‘ Shall I put them in his store ?” 

“No.” said Bob; “don’t do that. Put the nuts on 
the ground, but not the almonds. Animals are easily 
frightened with anything strange.” 

“You eat the almonds, Bob; they are so good.” 

Bob took some, and said,— 

“We must go now. Those fires must be stoked.” 

Maggie danced for joy all across the meadow, partly 
because Bushy-tail was warm and merry, and partly 
because she still had her work-basket. 

“ Bushy-tail’s home is nicer for him than the basket,” 
said she. “ Though it is only leaves and grass, it’s 
softer than my basket.” 

“ Yes,” said Bob. “The basket lining is mighty 
smart, but it is rather hard and buttony.” 

“And I’m not sure that the Father and Mother and 
babies would all have slept in it ?”” questioned Maggie. 

“Well, it would have been a tight fit, I reckon,” 
replied Bob. 


said Maggie, delighted. 
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THE STORY OF THE RIVER. 
A SCHEME OF CONNECTED LESSONS FOR 
STANDARD I. 


BY E. MONA CLAY AND R. M. M. ATKINSON, INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS, 
MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


I.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE WIND. 


Preparation. 

Question the children to find out that wind can be felt but 
not seen, although its effects are patent to all. Refer to the turn- 
ing of weathercocks, the way paper and dust are blown about, 
hats blown off, etc. Let the class supply further examples. 


Presentation. 

I. What is a wind.—Give a very simple account of the air 
that surrounds us. Show that when, say, the hand is moved 
quickly, or a fan is waved, the air is driven forward out of its 
place, because it cannot pass through these obstructions. Gain 
from the class that air is easily moved, and in both the above 
ex mples we have set it in motion and caused a tiny wind. 

II. What causes the wind.—It is obvious that with young 
children this lesson can only be dealt with in a very general 
manner. It will be enough to tell them that when air is heated 
it rises, and cooler air from round about rushes in to take its 
place. Thus it ng that the air is continually moving, 
sometimes imperceptibly, and sometimes with great force. When 
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one place is warmer than another there is a movement of air, 
which we term a wind, between these places. 

III. The work of the wind.—(To be found out by the children 
as far as possible.) (a) The force of the wind is utilised to propel 
sailing ships, and to turn the sails of windmills. (b) Impure air 
is carried by the wind to the plants which require it, while its 
place is filled by purified air. (c) Refer to the lesson on waves, 
and show how the wind aids in the wearing away of the coast. 
Mention also the changes effected on the surface of the land by 
the wind—the uprooting of trees, the heaping up inland of sand 
from the shore, the carrying of dust from one place to another, 
etc. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the above ? 
(d) Allude to the services rendered to plant life by the wind in 
the distribution of pollen and the dispersal of seeds. Let the 
children give examples. (e) Through the agency of the wind 
the moisture of the air is distributed where it may be required. 
Gain what would be the effect if rain always fell near the place 
from which it had been evaporated. Refer to the movement of 
the clouds. 


Association. 
Points of similarity may be found between the wind and what 
it does, and the river and its work. 


Formulation. 

The wind is air in motion. Its most important work is to 
supply us with pure air, and carry moisture from one place to 
another. 

A pplication. 
See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Painting.—Part of the teacher's illustration may be used for 
the brush lesson, leaving out the tree and the figure of the child. 
Two colours will be enough, brown and green, or the exercise 
may be done with the brush in sepia. 
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Modelling. —About a quarter of a pound of clay will be required 
in all, and it might first be divided into portions representing 
the different parts. Make also a thick cylinder tapering slightly 
towards one end. Place this in the centre of the circular slab, 
Finish the top with a rounded knob, and make the sails in two 
parts as shown in the illustration, They may be made to adhere 
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by means of a little pressure, or a stout pin may be passed through 
the clay saila into the body of the windmill. Make some oblong 
holes to represent door and window. 


11.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON CANALS. 


Re quire d for Le aaon. 

A clay model of the map of England, with a few rivers marked, 
also a few small flags (made with a pin and paper) for marking 
purposes 


Preparation, 


Refer to the lessons on the river, and show on the model how 
certain districts, from various causes, lack means of getting goods 
and produce conveyed easily away. Explain why the railway 
is not always used. (During the course of the lesson the children 
may be allowed to cut a canal where necessary.) 


Presentation. 


1. How canals are made.—(This part of the lesson should be 
dealt with in a very simple manner suitable to the ages of the 
pupils.) (a) Let the children discuss the planning and measur- 
ing out of the course. Mention some of the difficulties, and how 
they are overcome. (b) Describe the actual cutting, and show 
how the material excavated is generally used to build up the 
sides of the canal. (c) Refer to the subject of porous and non- 
porous rocks dealt with in the lesson on springs, and show that 
to make the canal bed quite non-porous it must be covered with 
a layer of puddled clay. (d) Tell how supplied with water. 

Il. Canal boatse.—Let the children tell that the canal boats, 
which are termed barges, are long and narrow in build. Con- 
trast with a sailing-boat. Why this particular construction ? 
Gain that although in some cases steam is used, they are generally 
dragged along by horses. Can the children tell where the horses 
walk ? What is the name of this path ? Emphasise the dangers 
of children playing about, or bathing from, the towing-path. 

111. Uses of canals.—(a) To connect large rivers, and so 
extend the water communication of the country—for example, 
the Mersey and the Trent. Show on model. (5) To connect 
large towns with the sea where there is no navigable river—for 
example, Manchester. (c) To provide a cheap means of trans- 
port. Point out that canals are chiefly used for the conveyance 
of heavy goods such as coal, minerals, ete., which would cost a 
great deal to carry by rail. 

Aasoctation. 

Associate with a river. 
Formulation. 

A canal is a water-road which is constructed to supply the 
place of @ river. 


A pplication. 


See occupations, 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Painting. —As in last week's lesson part of the teacher's illus- 
tration might be reproduced by the class for the brushwork 
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lesson. An indication of the canal and tow-path, with the barge 
and small cottage in the distance, would look well done in sepia. 





TeacHer’s ILLUSTRATION. 


Modelling.—Some suggestions for modelling an ordinary rowing- 
boat have already been given in the course of this scheme. To 
model a barge similar to that shown in the illustration first make 
a thick oblong slab of clay, and work this up towards a point at 
one end, and with the hands square it at the other. Hollow out 
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the centre by pushing the clay up towards the sides, and keep 
the sides even by pressure with the hands. The end towards 
the point should be flush with the sides, and a piece of extra 
clay must be used for the machinery and chain compartment. 


111.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE PRIMROSE. 
Required for Lesson. 


If possible, specimens of the two different forms of the flower 
for each child, also sketches showing sections of each. 
Preparation. 

Mention the long sleep of the plants during the winter. Let 
the class discuss the coming of spring, and the various flowers 
which begin to make their appearance, etc. 


Presentation. 

I. The Primrose plant.—Explain how the primrose gets its 
name, and gain from the class that it grows by the riverside, 
in the fields, and in the woods. Observe that the roots, leaves, 
and flowers all spring from what appears to be a root, but is 
really a stem which grows underground. Call attention to the 
stalk of the flower, which is long and thin, and covered with fine 
hairs. 

Il. The flower.—(a) Calyx. Let the children examine their 
specimens. Point out that the five sepals are united, and form 
a tube with tooth-like projections at the top. Contrast with 
the sepals of the buttercup. Can the class tell the work of the 
calyx ? 

(b) Petals.—Let the children now count and find that there 
are five petals, very pale yellow in colour, which are united into 
a tube like the calyx. Contrast with the deeper yellow of the 
buttercup and yellow crocus. 

(c) Stamens.—Tell the children to take up the flower in which 
they can see the little dust-bags just peeping above the narrow 
tube. Draw a section to show the length and arrangement of 
the stamens. On examining the other flower they will note that 
the stamens are not visible. Show by a sketch that they are 
very short, and are placed low down in the tube. Let the chil- 
dren tell all they can about the pollen bags and the pollen. 

(d) The pistil.—Notice that in the case of the first specimen, 
the pistil with its knob-like stigma is very short, while in the 
other flower it reaches to the top of the tube. Explain simply 
that each variety of primrose requires flower dust from the a 
to grow to perfection. Refer to the visits of bees, and show how 
the differences in construction of the two flowers bring this 
about. Show a sketch of the young seeds in the seed-case. 























































III. The leaves.—Call attention to the spoon-shaped, broad 
leaves which are arranged somewhat in the form of a rosette, 
and point out the difference in colour between the upper surface 
and the under. Note the veins which are deeply marked, and 
give a very wrinkled look to the leaves. Show how water 
will easily drain off from all the smaller veins to the channel in 
the middle, and so down to the roots. 

Association. 
Associate with the cowslip. 
Formulation. 

A short description of the flower given by the children. 
A pplication. 

See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Teacher's illustration.—The parts of the primrose should be 
enlarged from the illustration given, so that the two kinds of 
flowers may be easily recognised. 
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TEACHER'S ILLUSTRATION. 


Painting.—For this lesson use pale green and very pale yellow. 
To paint the flowers make a tiny dot for the centre of the bloom, 
and five radiating points. This acts as a guide, and makes the 
flower easier to paint. Outline with pale yellow paint, and fill 
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in without covering the centre point. When dry use another 
wash of paint for the centre to darken it a little. Paint the 
calyx and stalks pale green, and the leaves the same colour. 
A white line may be left for the midrib of the leaves. 

Modelling.—This requires a slab. The modelling of the parts 
of the primrose flowers showing the two kinds ought to be a 
highly educative piece of work. The child who does this with 
the hands will not forget that the primrose is a dimorphic flower, 
though he may and should be for some time to come ignorant of 
the technical term. Beyond the illustration it will not need any 
description. 


IV.—SKETCH OF A LESSON ON THE NESTS OF 
BIRDS. ’ 
Preparation. 

Let the children tell about the return of the birds from other 
lands, the main points to be considered in building a nest, the 
situation, the materials, and the means of protecting nests from 
danger, ete. 

Presentation. 

I. Nests made on the ground.—These are nests made generally 
in a depression of the ground. In some cases they are unlined, 
in others they are lined with grasses or thin roots. They are 
generally concealed by long grasses. Gain the reasons for this, 
and show the risks to which they are exposed. Can the children 
tell which well-known bird makes its nest on the ground? (The 


lark.) 


\ \ 
\\ \ 
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II. Nests of sticks. —Birds such as the jackdaws, owls, and 
rooks build nests of sticks and twigs, roughly put together with 
clay. The former build in old ruins, barns, etc., while the rooks 
choose the tops of tall trees. Explain how such nests are pro- 
tected by their inaccessibility. Reler to the repairing of old nests. 

III. Woven nests.—These are generally to be found in the fork 
of a tree, in thick bushes, or in the hedges. They vary much in 
construction, some, such as those of the thrush and blackbird, 
being made of rough material—straw, roots, grasses, etc.— woven 
together, and neatly plastered inside with mud or clay. Others, 
like those of the robins and wrens, are made largely of moss, 
wool, and feathers, and are beautifully lined with hair. Such 
nests are protected by being similar in colour to their surround- 
ings, also by their hidden situation. Gain from where the birds 
find their materials, what tools they have to build with, ete. 

IV.—Nests in holes.—Some birds build in holes of trees and in 
sandy banks. Refer to the kingfisher and its nest of fishbones, 
the woodpecker, and the sand martin. 

V. Nests by the water-side.—Brief reference might be made to 
the nests of sticks and rushes made by water birds, such as the 
moor-hen and the coot. These are placed among the reeds at 
the water’s edge. 

VI. Nests of mud.—The children will probably know about 
the nests of the swallows and martins, which are built under 
the caves of houses, in barns, etc. These are constructed chiefly 
of mud and bits of straw and grass, and are lined with feathers. 
Contrast the open shape with the domed nest of the wren. 


Association. 

Associate the various kinds of nests with one another. 
Formulation. 

Nests are built to provide a safe and comfortable home for 
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They vary in structure according to the needs 


See occupations. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Teacher's illustration.—This and the nest in a hedge given for 


the painting lesson should both be drawn on the blackboar!, 






also specimens of any other kinds of nests introduced during the 
the lark’s or swallow’s nest, for instance. 








Painting.—Use brown paint for the nest, and some touches 
of rather pale green for the earliest spring leaves. The eggs in 
the nest should be left to appear white, and speckled over slightly 
afterwards. 

Modelling.—The model of a nest might be the most natural 
one, and it may of course be given, pe in a more finished way 
than when done in the infants’ school. The forms given here 












Mopetuina. 


as an exercise for this lesson are useful. While the work is being 
done the teacher should explain to the children that these forms 
are fundamental ones, and that most objects to be modelled may 
be developed from one or other. The nest is, of course, developed 
from the sphere, a tree trunk from the cylinder, and so on. 
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CHILDREN.” Music by Tuos. J. Hewrrr. 


Words by GoLpsMITH. 


This rhyme proves effective when sung by three children, the words being accompanied by gestures befitting the same. 
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You pa-rents all that chil-dren have, And you that have got none, 
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STUDY OF HISTORY— 
PREPARATORY. 


HE Memorandum on the Study of History recently 
published by the Scottish Education Department 
merits the careful attention of all teachers, not only 
in the country for which it was published, but in all 
parts of the Empire. The pamphlet costs three-half- 
pence, and may be obtained from the usual sources.* 

The Memorandum begins modestly and generously. 
“The views expressed embody, it is believed. the ideals 
and aspirations that animate the best schools.” we read 
in the Prefatory Note. We hope that future Memoranda 
of this kind will also contain descriptions of methods 
actually employed and tested in some of the best 
schools. It is comparatively easy to idealise and 
aspire as well as to dogmatise. The practical teacher 
wishes to know how far the methods recommended 
can be adopted under ordinary conditions of school 
life. 

In the first paragraph of this pamphlet we have a 
warning to Scottish teachers not to let their patriotism 
outrun their discretion. The teaching of history must 
be neither parochial nor purely national. What do 
they know of Scotland who only Scotland know ? 


THE 


* Wyman and Sons, 109 Fetter Lane, E.C.; Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale 
Court, Edinburgh ; E. Ponsonby, 116 Grafton Street, Dublin; or from any 
bookseller. 
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“Most, if not all, of the leading ideas which moulded the 
lives of successive generations in Scotland find their origin 
beyond its borders, and not infrequently the purely foreign 
circumstances in which an idea or set of ideas took birth 
are of greater intrinsic importance educationally than the 
mere history of its development amongst themselves.” 

That this is perfectly true the most patriotic Scottish 
teacher of history, who knows his subject really well, 
will at once acknowledge. We are passing through a 
period of change and uncertainty in this matter in 
England as well as in Scotland. Eventually we shall 
settle down to study British history in its Continental 
setting. But many books will be published and much 
ink will be spilt before the advent of that happy time. 

The Memorandum goes on to recommend as the 
only possible method for the preparatory stage that 
of beginning with some concrete object, rousing the 
pupil’s interest in it, and then carrying him on from 
“actual observation of physical realities” to the facts 
of history. This is good theory. Very small children, 
however, are not interested in inanimate objects. 
They are interested in pictures of people, and especially 
little people. At a later date it is possible to enlist 
their interest in an old book or manuscript, a building, 
a monument, or a historic landscape, provided that an 
attempt is made to connect each of the things observed 
with the actual everyday life of the people of bygone 
ages. Even Dryburgh Abbey will leave them cold 
unless the guide repeoples it with chanting monks. 
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There is a paragraph on page 3 of this pamphlet with 
which we completely disagree, It runs as follows :— 

“ The study of history must be held to include a prepara- 
tory stage of considerable duration, in which the necessary 
materials are gradually but unconsciously accumulating. 
At this stage there should be no mention of history as a 
separate subject ; no distinction drawn between those tales 
and poems which relate to historical incidents and those 
which do not; no question raised as to poe truth 
or falsehood. Ulysses and Horatius should be every whit 
as real as William Wallace, while the good King Arthur 
should rank with Robert Bruce.” 

In our opinion it is most important to distinguish 
at the outset between what is “ only a story” and what 
is based upon historic fact. There is a truth of literature 
which is personal, absolute, eternal, and independent 
of actual fact; and there is a truth of history which is 
fact itself, The smallest child using a literature reader 
and a historical reader side by side can be made to 
recognise the difference without spoiling his apprecia- 
tion of either literature or history. To make no dis- 
tinction between the story of King Arthur, whom the 
poet endows with all the virtues, and that of Robert 


- Bruce, is to confuse the issue and lose the educational 


effect of both literature and history. As for the legends 
connected with the historic figures, they can be told 
in the history lesson as “stories of this great king” 
which may be true, and at all events are interesting as 
showing something of his real character or circum- 
stances. The child mind must cling to the facts of his 
existence, his aims and achievements, and the general 
effect. of his life upon the national fortunes. 

The ethical value of good history teaching is duly 
emphasised in this pamphlet, as it ought to be. . There 
is more in the silent influence of this school subject 
than in all the direct moral instruction that was ever 
inflicted upon unwilling minds. The great lessons of 
life are learnt incidentally, and generally, indeed, take 
us completely by surprise. 

But it is a mistake to hold up great historic figures 
as compounds of all the virtues, if the ultimate aim 
of the school teaching of history is to develop the 
historic sense. 

We hope to return to this interesting Memorandum 
m a subsequent issue of this paper. 


— D> ol Ma te — 
N.U.T. NOTES. 
BY ALLEN CROFT. 


| County Councils’ Association bears an hon- 
° ourable name, and has since its inception accom- 
plished much useful work. Once, in my boyhood’s 
days, I came across a phrase, Aliquando 

Rural bonus dormitat Homerus, which at all events 
Education— sounds good Latin, and whose significance 
is unmistakable. I was reminded irre- 

sistibly of the phrase when lately perusing a memoran- 
dum strangely headed “ Rural Education,” and issued 
from Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., over the signa- 
ture of Mr. G. Montagu Harris, Secretary of the County 
Councils’ Association. 
whose thirty years’ experience as headmaster in a 
country school entitles his views to respect and atten- 
tion, suggests that this “memorandum appears to 
assume that all the children born in rural districts are 
intended to remain there all their lives, and the sug- 
gested curriculum appears to be drafted with a view 
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TEACHER, 


to preventing as far as possible the migration of 
children.” 

I have no space for a detailed criticism of its con- 
tents, but I invite my readers to try to picture how 
the country schoolmistress—or schoolmaster (working 
single-handed), for the matter of that—will attempt 
under the subject “ Arithmetic” to “introduce as 
much out-of-door measurement of land, crops, stacks, 
cisterns, etc., as possible, and also ascertain, by weigh- 
ing and measuring. the weight of wheat, barley, and 
oats per bushel, etc.” 

There is a grotesque mixture of sense and its an- 
tithesis in the following: “‘ Reading.—Whilst most of 
the reading should, no doubt, consist of history, geog- 
raphy, and general literature, lessons should, as far as 
possible, be based upon the facts of the immediate 
neighbourhood ; for instance, geography should com- 
mence with the physical features of the district, history 
with the events associated with some local battlefield, 
ancient church, or castle, and the reading should deal 
mainly with matters of rural interest.” The words I have 
ventured to italicise are especially illuminating. Pos- 
sibly the cream of Mr. Montagu Harris’s suggestions 
for the encouragement of rural education is to be found 
in this sentence :-— 


“ Teachers might be stimulated, by the offer of prizes, to 
become thoroughly acquainted with their environ- 
ment by asking them to write descriptive accounts 
of their respective parishes.” 


Sad ad Sad 


HROUGHOUT the memorandum there is no 
particle of evidence that Mr. Montagu Harris 
possesses any real knowledge of the difficulties of rural 
schools—especially their wretched staff- 

And more ing, and the almost totally unqualified 

“* Sugges- nature of the assistance rendered the 

tions.” _—_ certificated teacher who has charge of 

them. The rural child ought assuredly 

to receive a good “ all-round” education, and not the 

specialised instruction suggested in this memorandum, 

which could but tend to produce the cheap casual labour 
now required by farmers. 

Nearly synchronous with the appearance of Mr. 
Harris’s leaflet is the publication by the Board of Edu- 
cation of a brochure entitled, “ Suggestions on Rural 
Education,” by Mr. T. 8. Dymond, one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools, and “ Adviser to the Board of Education 
in Rural Education.” A glance through its fifty-four 
pages is calculated to create both amusement and sur- 
prise in the mind of the average reader, who does not 
want to see in the future a plethora of unemployed 
farm labourers. By far the best portion of the volume 
in my judgment is the preface of Sir Robert L. Morant, 
wherein one reads :— 


“While the Board hope that the issue of this memo- 
randum may lead to still further progress, they depre- 
cate any attempt unduly to hasten the introduction 
of rural subjects. This memorandum is merely 
intended to be suggestive, and the Board recog- 
nise that in only a small number of rural elemen- 
tary schools could the suggestions it contains be 
carried out in their fullness for some time to come. 
In the case of manual subjects, proper supervision 
of the pupils and proper equipment for the subject 
must first be provided for. Moreover, teachers 
should not be encouraged to teach special subjects 























jor which they do not feel themselves qualified and 
have no inclination. It is those in which a teacher 
is himself most deeply interested that he can usu- 
ally develop to the best advantage.” 


A truly astonishing preface concludes with the quasi- 
disclaimer: “ While inviting serious attention to Mr. 
Dymond’s memorandum, the Board must not be thought 
necessarily to endorse every suggestion it contains.” 


Soe te 
THE RESTORATION OF THE 
SUEVIC. 
WITH DRAWINGS BY H. WILKINSON, 
URING a dense fog in March 1907 the White 
Star liner Swevic went ashore near Lizard Head, 

on the coast of Cornwall. Fortunately all the pas- 
sengers were safely landed. The passengers saved, it 
was thought possible to save a portion of the vessel 
itself. So during April the bow of the ill-fated liner 
was amputated, and the remainder of the body of 
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Tue Suir on THE Rocks. 






































Tue Bow curt orr. 








the vessel towed up-Channel to Southampton. At 
Belfast a new bow was built and successfully launched 
in the following Octcber, towed to Southampton, and 
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THE Joininc Process. 


placed in Trafalgar dry dock, ready to be joined to 
the afterpart of the vessel. January 1908 witnessed 
the complete joining of the new bow to the body of the 
vessel. The restored vessel then set out for Liverpool, 
ready once more to resume her ocean sailings. 

The blackboard sketches on this page have been 
made from photographs published in the Sphere, to 
which the writer and the editor desire to make due 
acknowledgment. 


NEXT MONTH, 
Tue Editor of the Practical Teacher begs 
to announce the publication of a number 
of outline sketches by Mr. Wilkinson, to 
be used in connection with Mr. A. E. 
Roberts’s poetry lesson on ‘The Lady 
of Shalott,” the first part of which 1s 
given on page 464 of this issue. 
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OUR QUERY COLUMN. 





RULES. 


Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


1. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Puzzled Student.—(a) Three numbers are known to end re- 
~ mayen with the figures 120, 125, 128. State in each case 
the greatest number that is certainly a factor. 

(+) Show that 2* + ba + 1 and 2° + ax*® + ba + 1 have a com- 
mon factor of the form x + p if b = (a — 1) + ( 1)" 

ee 

(a) The three numbers are x x 10° + 120, y x 10° + 125, 
and z x 1 + 128, where x, y, and z may be any whole 
numbers. Hence the greatest number that is certainly a 
factor of the first is 40, of the second 125, and of the third 8. 


(b) Writing (a - 1) + ~ , for bin a + bx + 1, this ex. 


f 
\ 


obviously equal to {x + (a — 1)} {2 + 


J + et 
(a De tt) wee 


7 
(a - 1))° 


pression becomes x? + 


Again, writing (a — 1) + (a : 1) 
x in the expression 2° + ax* + bx + 1, this becomes 
oO 1 ' 
~ (a - 1? + ala - 1) + {(a N+ YJ {-(a-1)} +1 
—that is, -— (a - 1)°+(a-1) (a —- 1)*- 1 +1, which is 
obviously equal to zero. 


Hence x + (a — 1) is a common factor of x* + bx + 1 and 
l 
a-1l- 


2 


x" + ax® + be + 1, when b = (a — 1) + 


Anti Locus.—(a) A ladder set vertically against a wall (higher 
than the length of the ladder) has its lower end gradually pulled 
away, the upper end always touching the wall, until it lies flat 
on the ground, Find the locus of the mid point of the ladder. 
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Let OX, OY represent the ground and the wall, and AB 





for b and — (a — 1) for. 





the ladder. From A draw AM at right angles to OY, and 
from B draw BM at right angles to 8x. Join OM, cutting 
AB in C. Then since XOY is a right angle, and OAM, 
OBM are also right angles, therefore OAMB is a rectangle. 
Now the diagonals of a rectangle are equal, and they bisect 
one another. Hence OC = AC = half the length of the 
ladder. It follows therefore that C, the mid point of 
the ladder, is always at a fixed distance from the point O. 
Hence the locus of the mid point of the ladder is a circle 
whose centre is at O, and whose radius is equal to half the 
length of the ladder. 

(b) The base of a triangle is fixed and its area is constant. 
Find the locus of its vertex. Show how to draw a triangle on 
the same base as a given triangle, of the same area, and having 
one side double of one of the sides of the given triangle. 











Fic. 2. 


(i) Let AB be the fixed base and C, C, two positions of 
the vertex. Join CA, CB and C,A, C,B. Then by hypoth- 
esis the triangles CAB, C,AB are equal in area, and they 
stand upon the same base AB. By a proposition given in 
any text-book of elementary geometry it is proved that 
CC, is parallel to AB. Hence the locus of the vertex is a 
straight line parallel to AP. 

(ii) Let CAB be a given triangle upon the base AB. Draw 
CX parallel to AB. With centre A and radius AC, = 2AC 
draw an are of a circle cutting AX in the point C, Join 
AC,, C,B. Then the triangle AC,B has its area equal to that 
of the triangle ACB, and its side AC, double the side AC. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Tue Editor has recently had the pleasure of placing 
several subscribers in correspondence with members of 
his staff, for the purpose of clearing up difficulties which 
have arisen in connection with school work. He is 
particularly anxious that all his readers should take 
full advantage of the “Query Column” in times of 
doubt or difficulty. 
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HELP FOR CERTIFICATE 
STUDENTS. 
ENGLISH. 


N accordance with the promise made last month, I now give 
translations of the foreign words and phrases used in the 
ister and the Hearth. 

Chap. i. Orfévrerie. (Fr.) Goldsmith's work. 

Chap. ii. Soupe au vin. (Fr.) Soup with wine in it. 

Vinum merum. (Lat.) Pure wine. 

Summum malum. (Lat.) The greatest or supreme evil (as 
— to summum bonum, the supreme good, which was the 
object of the philosophers’ research). : 

Negatur. (Lat.) It is denied. 

Hine ille lacrime. (Lat.) Hence those tears. 

Chap. iii. Nommément. (Fr.) By name; particularly. 

Chap. iv. Amphora capit institui ; currente rotd cur urceus exit ? 
(Lat.) A beautiful vase has begun to be made; why, as the 
wheel turns round, does it turn out a pitcher ? 

Chap. ix. Les femmes sont trés braves avec la peau d’autrui. 
(Fr.) Women are very brave with somebody else’s skin. 

Que nunc perscribere longum est. (Lat.) To write which at 
longth now is a long business. 

Chap. xi. Exorcizo vos. In nomine beate Marie, erorcizo vos. 
(Lat.) I charge the evil spirit to come out of you; in the name 
of the blessed Mary, I command it to come out. (Note that 
those who were supposed to be able to cast out evil spirits were 
known as exorcists.) 

Chap. xiv. Soi-distant. (Fr.) So-c. lled. 

Chap. xxii. Ventre «& terre. (Fr.) At full speed; lit., belly 
to the ground. 

Chap. xxiv. Courage, le diable est mort. (Fr.) Cheer up, the 
devil is dead. 

Il a bien fait : avec de [eau et linge du pays on allait le noircir 
c& ne se reconnaitre plus. (Fr.) He has done well: with some 
water and linen of the country he is going to blacken it out of 
all recognition. 

Tiens, tiens; vla qui parle le francais, peu s’en faut. (Fr.) 
Stop, stop; here is one who speaks French, or something like it. 

C'est bien, mon gars; plus fin que toi n'est pas béte. (Fr.) 
That’s right, my fellow ; any one sharper than you is no fool. 

Bon loup mauvais compagnon, dit le brebis. (Fr.) A good 
wolf is a bad companion, said the sheep. 

Les lowps ne se mangent pas entre eux. (Fr.) Wolves do not 
devour one another. 

A bien petite occasion se saisit le loup du mouton. (Fr.) For 
quite a trifle the wolf seized the sheep. 

Dulce bellum inexpertis. (Lat.) War is pleasant to those who 
have not tried it. 

A votre santé, madame, ef sans rancune. (Fr.) To your good 
health, madame, and with no ill-feeling. 

Chap. xxv. Y pensez vous? (Fr.) Are you thinking of it ? 

Obsecro Deum......2 Amen. (Lat.) I beseech God Almighty that 
you may be hung as a thief and robber and murderer on the same 
a as these fifteen thieves, robbers, and murderers are now 

anging, for the public safety and to the honour of the just God, 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 

Chap. xxvi. Sotto voce. (Ital.) Below his voice ; in an under- 
tone. 

Tollit solem e mundo. (Lat.) Takes the sun out of the world, 

Chap. xxviii. Pas si béte. (Fr.) Not so stupid. 

Courage......ce coquin-li. (Fr.) Cheer up, hey for Burgundy. 
Oh, be quiet ! this time he is certainly dead, the scoundrel. 

Chap. xxxi. Plait-il. (Fr.) I beg your pardon. (This is 
a polite French form for asking a person to repeat what he has 
said.) 

Chap. xxxii. On ne loge céans a crédit : ce bonhomme est mort, 
les mauvais payeurs l’ont tué. (Fr.) One does not lodge within 
on trust: this poor fellow (Trust) is dead; bad payers have 
killed him. 

Chap. xxxiii. C'est convenu. (Fr.) That is agreed; we all 
know that. 

Qui fit Francois il fit courtois. (Fr.) He who acts as a French- 
man acts courteously. 

Aprés. (Fr.j) After. 

Femme veut en toute saison, 
Estre dame en 8a maison. 
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(Fr.) A woman wishes at all times to be the lady in her own 
house. 

Ce que nous faisons, mon gars? Nous transvasons. (Fr.) 
What are we doing, my lad ? We are decanting. 

Enavant/ (Fr.) Forward ! 

C'est toi qui a tué, beau soldat, etc. (Fr.) “It is you who 
have killed him, fine soldier?" ‘ Yes, my dear...... itis I; that 
is worth a little kiss, isn’t it?” “I think so.” “ What's the 
matter?” “It hurts, it hurts.” “What a pity! I am going 
to cut it.” “No, no, it’s nothing; and since you have killed 
this rascal. Yuu are really handsome, you are; you are much 
better than my big sister.” “I ask for nothing better. Stop, 
stop, stop! This is nice, Ah, how I love the men. Women 
would not have given me silver coins; they would rather have 
laughed in my face. Women are nothing. Your servant, sirs. 
Pleasant journey, and don’t forget Jeanneton.” 

Chap. xxxvii. Qui hante femmes et dez 

Jl mourra en pauvretez. 

(Fr.) He who goes after women and dice will die in poverty. 

Lahitur et labetur in omne volubilis avum. (Lat.) The babbling 
man glides on, and will glide on to the end of time. 

Levius quid femina? (Lat.) What is lighter than woman ? 

Pieces de conviction. (Fr.) The articles connected with a 
crime which are produced in court. 

Flagrante delicto. (Lat.) In the very act. 

Le pendard. (Fr.) The man who was hung. 

Singeries. (Fr.) Apish tricks. (Singe = a monkey.) 

* Mijaurée. (Fr.) Finical woman ; humbug. 

Chap. xl. Plenus rimarum erat; hue ilue diffluebat. (Lat.) 
He was full of rhymes ; they used to flow out hither and thither. 

Chap. xliii. Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri. (Lat.) 
It is a pleasant thing even to look on the great struggles of war. 

Suave etiam ingentem caliginem tueri per campos inatructam. 
(Lat.) It is pleasant even to behold a mighty turmoil spread 
over the plains. 

Chap. |. Jngentes animos augusto pectore versans. (Lat.) Keep- 
ing great minds in a narrow breast. 

Chap. lii. Populus vult decipi. (Lat.) The common people 
wish to be deceived. 

Non vult anser velli. (Lat.) A goose does not wish to be 
plucked. 

Chap. lv. Seyte frohlich. (Ger.) Be cheerful. 

Chap. lvi. Quand Italie sera sans poison 

Et France sans trahison 
Et l Angleterre sans guerre, 
Lors sera le monde sans terre. 

(Fr.) When Italy is without poison, and France without treason, 
and England without war, then the world will be without earth. 
Chap. lvii. Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluplas 

Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave ¢@st. 
(Lat.) Not because it is a pleasant delight (to see that) some 
one is in trouble, but because it is pleasant to discover mis- 
fortunes from which you yourself are free. 

Chap. lviii. Post tot naufragia tutus. (Lat.) Safe after so 
many shipwrecks. 

Chap. lix. La corte Romana non vuol’ pecora senza lana. (Ital.) 
The Roman court does not want sheep without wool. 

Camere locande. (Ital.) Lodgings. 

Viva il maestro. (Ital.) Long live the master. 

Chap. Ixi. Odium philologicum. (Lat.) Philological hatred. 

Chap. laii. T’imeo Danaos et dona ferentes. (Lat.) I fear the 
Greeks and those offering gifts. (The words were used by 
Laocoon, the priest of Troy.) 

Basta. (Ital.) It is enough. 

Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic incredulus odi. (Lat.) Being so 
incredulous, I hate whatever you show me. 

Maxapror ol cipyvorraol. (Gr.) Blessed are the peace- 
makers. 

Oux ext doris ext’ avyp tAe'Gepos. (Gr.) Is not every 
man free ? 

Paulo judice. (Lat.) St. Paul being the judge. 

La lingua non ha osso, ma fa rompere il dosso. (Ital.) The 
tongue has no bones, but it causes the back to be broken. 

Chap. Ixxiv. Vir bonus est quis? (Lat.) Who is a good man? 

Capre n’ i giardini, Angeli in strada, Sante in chiesa, Diavoli 
in casa. (Ital.) Goats in the gardens, angels in the street, saints 
in church, devils at home. 

Puris omnia pura. (Lat.) To the pure all things are pure. 
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Zevs eotw ovpavos, Zevs re ys Zevs tow wavta. (Gr.) 
Jupiter is heaven, Jupiter is earth, Jupiter is everything. 

Jupiter eat quodcunque vides quocunque moveris. (Lat.) Jupiter 
is whatever you see wherever you are moving. 

Qui Bavium non odit amet tua carmina, Mavi. (Lat.) Let 
him who does not hate Bavius love thy songs, O Mavius. (The 
quotation is from Virgil’s Third Eclogue, line 90. The two 
names Bavius and Mavins stand for any two bad poets, between 
whom there is little to choose.) 

1h nimium faciles, qui triatia crimina cadis 
Flumined tolli POase pitetis aqui. 
(Lat.) Ah! you are too easy, who think that the sad crime of 
murder can be taken away by water from a river. 
Alia panduntur inanes, 
Suspense: ad ventos, aliia sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 
(Lat.) Some insubstantial souls are hung fluttering to the winds ; 
in others the foul crime is washed out under a vast whirlpool, or 
is purged out with fire. 
Hune morem Eneas, pietatis idoneus auctor, 
Attulit in terras, juste Latine, tuas. 
{Lat.) neas, the worthy founder of piety, brought this practice 
into thy land, O righteous Latinus, 

Chap. Ixxvi. Quid damni? Dic, et cito solvam. (Lat.) What 
is the cost ? Tell me, and [ will quickly pay. 

Chap. xciii. Felix qui in Domino nixus ab orbe fugit. (Lat.) 
Blessed is he who, trusting in the Lord, flees from the world. 

Sepulchro potius quam domu. (Lat.) In a sepulchre rather 
than a house. 

Veni, Creator Spiritua...... (Lat.) See the hymn, “Come, Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire,” 

Chap. ci. Beati sunt qui in Domino moriuntur. (Lat.) Blessed 
are they who die in the Lord. 

Chap. cii, Hae est parva domua natus qui magnus Erasmus. 
(Lat.) ‘This is the little house in which the great Erasmus was 
born. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Notes of lessons on substances of biological importance (con- 
tinued), 


Ill. Srarcu. 

A. Preparation.—Remind the children of the lesson on carbon 
dioxide, and of the way in which, under the influence of chloro- 
phyll in the sunlight, carbon dioxide combines with water and 
forms starch. A clear proof of this will be given when we have 
learned the tests by which the presence of starch may be recog- 
nised. 

B. Presentation.—Starch is found in many parts of plants, 
especially those parts which have to store up nourishment for 
future growth—for example, seeds, which provide nourishment 
for the seedling plant ; tubers, which form new plants from their 
“eyes or buds; and many roots of plants, such as carrots and 
turnips, which do not produce seeds till the second year of growth. 
Let some of the he! grate a potato up to pulp with the help 
of a clean nutmeg-grater, and tie up the pulp produced in a linen 
cloth. Others may take some flour, which is simply powdered 
wheat, and tie that up in a cloth similarly. If these “ puddings ” 
be pinched about under water contained in a basin, the water 
will be found in both cases to become milky ; and if left to itself 
for a time a white substance, which is starch, will be found to 
settle to the bottom of the basin. If the water be poured off as 
soon as it has become quite clear, the white substance at the 
bottom may be dried, but care must be taken not to apply too 
much heat. In the preparation of starch from the potato a 
fibrous mass is left behind in the cloth; this consists mainly of 
cellulose, the material which largely constitutes the framework 
of plants. In the case of the wheat flour, a sticky, pasty mass 
will remain after all the starch has been worked out. This is 
called gluten, and will be referred to later on. 

Since starch simply mixes with water, and then settles to the 
hottom by its own weight, we learn from the above method of 
preparing it that it is insoluble in cold water, and is somewhat 
heavier than water. The examination of some dry starch shows 
that it is a white, glistening powder. Children will probably 
say that starch is generally sold by the oilman in the form of 
irregular sticks. The teacher will explain that this is due to the 
starch being produced at the factories in thick deposits, which 
crack in all directions as the starch becomes dry. Compare the 
cracks in a field in very dry weather. 

If some starch be shaken up with water and then heated, it 
forms a gelatinous mass, which will, if sufficiently dilute, pass 
through a filter paper, and is therefore often spoken of as a 
solution of starch. 

If a few drops of a solution of iodine be added to some starch 
solution in a test-tube, a beautiful indigo blue colour is pro- 


duced. This colour disappears on boiling; but if the test-tube 
be plunged into cold water, or otherwise rapidly cooled, the colour 
reappears. If the boiling is long continued, and if the cooling is 
slow, the colour reappears less readily or not at all. 

If a small quantity of gelatinous starch is boiled with a few 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid it becomes thinner, and if the 
acid be removed by adding powdered chalk and allowing the 
sediment to settle, the solution will be found to have lost the 
power of forming a blue colour with iodine, but on concentration 
a@ gummy substance is left. This is called dextrin, and is largely 
used in commerce as gum ; it is really the same substance as we 
often see oozing out of plum and other trees. On boiling starch 
with dilute acid for about four hours, it undergoes a still further 
change, and is converted into dextrose, a sweet substance found 
in grapes, and which is consequently called grape-sugar. This 
is largely used by manufacturing confectioners. 

Having studied the characteristics of starch, we can now show 
how it is first formed in plants. Just before sunset pluck a leaf 
from a plant, and put it into alcohol. Partly cover up a similar 
leaf with black paper, and completely cover a ated ems with 
similar paper. Next evening pluck these two leaves, and soak 
them in alcohol. This extracts the chlorophyll and bleaches 
the leaves. If the leaves are now treated with iodine solution, 
the one which has had the sun shining on it all day will turn 
blue, showing the presence of starch. The one which has been 
completely p Amend gor not turn blue, showing that the starch 
which it contained when we plucked the first leaf has disappeared. 
The leaf which was partly covered will show starch in the exposed 
part, but not in the rest. This experiment proves that (a) starch 
is formed in the leaves of plants under the influence of sunlight, 
and (b) starch once formed passes away from the leaves after a 
while. 

Since starch is insoluble, it is evident that it must be con- 
verted into a soluble substance, such as gum or sugar, in order 
to flow from the parts of a plant in which it is formed or stored 
to the parts in which it is used to promote growth. We have 
seen that the change may be‘ brought about by boiling with 
dilute acid ; in the plant the change is due to a ferment. The 
ferment which converts the starch of seeds into sugar is called 
diastase. 

This change occurs naturally in the process of germination, 
and is induced artificially in the process of malting. In this 
process barley is soaked in water, and kept moist until it sprouts. 
Some of the starch is converted into sugar, and would be used 
up by the young plant; but the sprouting seeds are then put 
into an oven or kiln and roasted to kill the sprout, and the soluble 
sugar can then be boiled out of the malt for the manufacture of 
beer. 

C. Formulation.—Starch is an insoluble substance found in 
many parts of plants. It is insoluble in cold water, but swells 
up and forms a gelatinous solution on boiling. Iodine gives a 
deep blue colour with starch. When boiled with dilute acid, 
starch is converted first into dextrin, then into grape-sugar. 
This change takes place naturally in plants under the action of 
a ferment known as diastase. Starch is formed in the leaves of 
plants by the union of carbon dioxide and water by the agency 
of chlorophyll in sunshine. 

D. Application.—All children can prepare starch from flour 
or from a potato at home, and bring the roducts to school. 
The other experiments described above aol be performed by 
all scholars where simple apparatus can be put at their disposal. 

Composition exercises should be set on the subject-matter. 

Competition. —The best set of notes sent in last time was from 
Mr. W. A. Blake, and we have much pleasure in sending him a 
copy of a volume from Nelson’s New Century Library. 

is month we shall have much pleasure in offering a similar 
prize for the best notes of a lesson on “ Water.” The lesson 
must deal mainly with the biological importance of water. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Tne Editor is making arrangements to extend the 
usefulness of ‘‘ Our Students’ Column” by commencing 
Prize Competitions for Pupil Teachers in Centres and 
Secondary Schools. 

Prizes will be offered for papers worked during the 
ordinary course of instruction in the various subjects 
of the curriculum. 

The special attention of young Art Students is 
directed to the interesting and useful Competition 
announced on page 462 of the present issue. 
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CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 





THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 





To secure admission to any of the following 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL CLASSES 


early application is necessary. 





PT. ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS. 


Also Class Preparatory to the Preliminary 
Certificate Course. 


PRELIMINARY GERTIFICATE, 





DECEMBER 1908-MARCH 1909. 


CERTIFICATE, 


DECEMBER 1908 «nd DECEMBER 1909. 





MATRICULATION. 


Classes for the JUNE 1908, SEPTEMBER 1908, 
and JANUARY 1909 Examinations. 


A.C.P, 


Classes for the SEPTEMBER 1908 and 
DECEMBER 1908 Examinations. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


SENIOR LOCALS. 


Classes for the JULY 1908 & DECEMBER 1908 
Examinations, 





Remarkahle Successes of Clough’s 





Students. 





At the Preliminary Certificate 
Examination, Dec. 1906—April 1907, 


229 


CLOUGH’S STUDENTS 
GAINED 


302 


DISTINCTIONS. 


£400 in Scholarships and 
Prizes awarded. 





At the Certificate Examination, 
July 1906, 


216 


CLOUGH’S STUDENTS 
OBTAINED DISTINCTION 


390 


SECTIONS. 








*.* Such remarkable results prove the excellence of the Tuition provided. No 
other class can show anything approaching this record of Success. 





For Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES (P.T., PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 


MATRICULATION, CERTIFICATE, A.C.P., OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE Senior Locals, ete.), write at once to— 


THE SECRETARY, Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, LONDON, E.C. 
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PREPARATION FOR JUNIOR 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT IN HISTORY. 


Tus Sours Sea Bussie. 


"THE questions which naturally arise after reading an account 

| of the South Sea Bubble are—(1.) Why was there such 
a rush to invest money? (2.) Why did it fail? (3.) Who was 
to blame? (4.) Was it a fraudulent scheme? The answers 
sunmarised are— 

(1.) (a) The great success of some of the chartered companies, 
notably the East India Company, who had a monopoly of the 
trade with the East. If that paid heavy dividends, why should 
not a company having a monopoly of trade with the South Seas ? 

(6) The enormous price paid to the Government for the 
monopoly gave it a quite fictitious value. 

(c) The misleading and absurd promises of the directors. 

(d) The ignorance of the general public as to the possible 
extent of trade. 

(2.) The bubble burst because— 

(a) The pa! was over-capitalised, and owed more money 
than it could possibly pay a reasonable dividend on. 

(6) The lavish expenditure on preliminaries before any real 
trade was attempted alarmed shareholders. 

(ce) The inflated price of shares (£1,000 for £100 share) was 
ridiculous. 

(d) Bogus companies failed, and spread a general alarm. 

(3.) The blame is to be divided between— 

(a) The directors, who made promises which they could not 
possibly perform, and who squandered money recklessly. 

(b) The public, who were fools to give enormous prices for 
something of which the value had not m ascertained. 

(4.) The scheme was not a fraud. Reasonably capitalised and 
worked it should have been a success. Even after the crash the 
£100 shares sold for £135. 


Tux Seven Years’ War. 


The causes of the Seven Years’ War were various and wide- 
spread, and the results were far more important than any 
politician of that age could possibly foresee. The foreign policy 
was not very clearly defined, but the main idea predominating 
was hereditary hostility to the French, and a strong desire to 
maintain the possession of Hanover. The causes are best under- 
stood by treating them geographically. 

1. Continental.—We must go back to the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Frederick the Great of, Prussia had stolen the 
province of Silesia from Maria Theresa. France was the rival 
and enemy of the Austrian House, and joined in that war. 
Frederick, by allying himself first with one side and then the 
other, held the balance of power between them, and the war 
ended in his retaining Silesia, greatly to the chagrin of the 
empress-queen. She devoted years to forming a coalition of 
Russia, Saxony, Austria, Bavaria, and France against Prussia. 
When the war broke out in 1756, England took the part of 
Frederick, not because she sympathised with his robbery, but 
because she feared that France, if successful, would seize upon 
Hanover. A subsidy of £670,000 was made to Frederick, who 
earned his title of “Great” by the masterly defence he made 
against an overwhelming combination. 

2. In America.—This was a colonial issue. The English colonies 
stretched down the Atlantic coast ; the hinterland was undefined. 
The French, holding Canada and Louisiana, endeavoured by 
building a chain of forts down the Ohio and Mississippi to unite 
the two, and isolate the English colonists from the lucrative 
fur trade with the North-West. To allow for expansion of the 
Exzlish provinces, it was absolutely necessary to break this chain. 

3. In Tndia. This was a trade issue. A great rivalry existed 
b»tween the English and French East India Companies. With- 
out actually open warfare, the two parties, by taking opposite 
sides in native disputes, had been for some years engaged in a 
great struggle for supremacy. 

Course o} the War.—The remarkable victories, due largely to 
th» genius of Pitt, should be carefully noted. 1759, “ The most 
gl> ious year England has ever seen,” when, as Walpole said, 
oe had to ask each morning for news of the victory gained, or 
s>»me would be missed. 

Results. —\. Continental.—England restored Belle Isle, and 
received Minorca. 

2. America.—England received Canada, Nova Scotia, and Cape 


Breton from the French. 


3. India.—The French had to resign all conquests, and keep 
no troops in Bengal. 

This sounds little, but the importance was enormous. It 
founded our great colonial empire, secured the control of North 
America to the Anglo-Saxon race, and laid a secure foundation 
for our empire in India. 


War or American INDEPENDENCE. 


Causes.—1. The cost of the Seven Years’ War was heavy, 
and as it was undertaken largely for the colonists, it was thought 
only proper that they should pay. This they did not object to 
at all; the cause of contention was taxation without representa- 
tion. 

2. The restrictions placed by the Home Government on the 
colonial trade with the French and Spanish settlements, and the 
use of ships of war to stop the inevitable smuggling. 

3. The quartering of English troops on the colonists. 

4. The Stamp Act, and further taxes stupidly passed and as 
ee withdrawn. 

5. The ignorance in England of the character of the colonists. 
Even Johnson said, “ As long as they are not hanged they ought 
to be satisfied.” 

Note carefully that the colonists had at first no desire to 
separate from England—they regarded such a step as a calamity ; 
but they were forced to this step by the conduct of the Home 
Government. 

Causes of English Failure.—1. The British troops were far 
from their base of supplies, and communication was slow and 
difficult. 

2. The area to be reduced was so large that it would have 
been impossible to occupy it all effectively with ten times as 
many men. 

3. The colonists were animated with an intense patriotism—a 
stronger motive than pay. 

he oe kept to the European close formation of troops, 
and regarded it as cowardly to seek shelter. The colonists fought 
under shelter, and were accustomed to accuracy in shooting. 

5. The colonists were helped by the French (smarting under 
the loss of Canada), the Spanish, and the Dutch. 

Results.—1. The independence of the colonies. 

2. The settlement of Australia—a new penal settlement being 
needed to take the place of the American colonies. 

3. A great increase of commerce between England and the 
States, which in itself did much to counteract the debt caused 
by the war. 

4. Indirectly it ope on the French Revolution by showing 
that a people could obtain freedom by fighting, and that a state 
could well exist without a king. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING. 


Specimen essays are marked and returned gratis, if accom- 
panied by a coupon of the current number and a stamped 
addressed envelope. A book prize is given for the best essay 
submitted during the month. 

Write one or two essays each week on such subjects as— 

. Air ships. | 
Municipal trading. ; Set in Cambridge Senior Local. 
. Historic — | 
. A unive anguage. lai re 
. You cannot ma > am virtuous by \ ~ _ Senior 
Act of Parliament. | —— 
Our duty in life. 
. Old English legends. 
. Song birds. 


SAP aAPwne 


Nores ON THE SuBJECTS. 


1. This subject will probably require some reading up. Dis- 
tinguish between dirigible balloons lighter than the air, and 
aeroplanes, etc., heavier. Point out the difficulties—to secure 
lightness, strength, stability, and at the same time to carry 
reliable engines which can develop a greater power than wind 
pressure. 

2. Define the subject as clearly as you can. An extension of 
the co-operative principle—towns possessing their own water 
supply, gas supply, tramways, etc., and running them as business 
concerns. Point out the advantages. Having no shareholders 
to pay, a town should be able either to supply its inhabitants 
at a much cheaper rate than a private concern could, or to utilise 
the profits in the reduction of rates. The disadvantages and 
dangers are, that corporations and councils do not work so 
economically as private business houses ; that municipal under- 
takings often prove complete failures, and leave a town burdened 
with debt ; that there may be (as there is) a reckless expenditure 
of money drawn from the rates because the council are not 
experts in the various businesses. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 








DURING THE 





YEARS 1902-7, 


2526 


University Correspondence Colleae 


STUDENTS HAVE PASSED LONDON MATRICULATION. 





FREE GUIDE TO MATRICULATION, 


AND GUIDES TO THE HIGHER EXAMINATIONS OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 





POST FREE FROM THE SECRETARY, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE; 


or from 


THE LONDON OFFICE OF UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 





THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT GOMPANY. 


(Established 1881.) 


For Lists and Designs apply 
to the 


MANAGER, 


19 Highbury Place, 
London, N.; 


43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 


or 21 Argyle Crescent, 
Portobello, Edinburgh. 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Manayers, etc., including 
Thirty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using and recommend: 
ing our Justemments, of which we have specimens in every County of 
the British isies. 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that isde sired. 

See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Upright tron Grand Piano for £21 cash, 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month, Quite new, rich, full tone, and 
thoroughly durable. 





CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE 


on special terms. 





Dr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., Assistant-Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, writes: “*We are more than delighted with the Viano 
which you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of my friends who 
need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely 
in your hands,” 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “ For 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the spr oan 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 


Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, spec fying y the class preferred. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Pzper.) 








Waterman’ 6 


Ideal Fountain Pen 











AN EXPERT 
EXAMINATION. 


Every pen leaving the Waterman Factory 
is carefully scrutinised by an expert be- 
fore it is passed for sale to the public, The 
slightest flaw in construction, the most 
trivial error in adjustment, is sufficient 
to ensure the rejection of a Waterman's 
Ideal. It must satisfy the expert before it 
goes to the public, 

Consequently, one never hears of an 
inefficient Waterman's Ideal, Every part 
is perfectly designed, an expert sees the 
= are perfectly assembled, and the 

aterman’s Ideal you buy is always 
ready, a flawless perfect pen, for the hard 
practical test of the buyer's daily writing. 


Prices —10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwarde, 
In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of 
Stationers and Jewellers, etc. Catalogue, 
post free, from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New 
York, 173 Broadway.) 
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8. Describe a historical pageant—for example, the Bury St. 
Edmunds, Oxford, etc. Point out its utility. It is really a 
first-class object lesson in history, resulting in a greater pride 
and patriotism of one’s town and vicinity, and impressing one 
with the advances made in civilisation and arts. 

4. As language is the medium of communication, the advan- 
tages of a universal language are immediately obvious, and it 
is not to be wondered at that many attempts have been made 
to devise a language which can easily be learned by all nations. 
But as a language is a thing of slow growth, full of peculiarities 
and idioms, frequently possessing nothing in common with any 
other, the task is by no means an easy one; and suppose it 
successfully carried out, it is then difficult to interest people 
sufficiently in the matter to get them to learn it. 

5. This truth has been expressed many times and in many 
ways, but there are still many people who look for social reform 
by means of laws. Virtue—true manliness—depends upon the 
constitution and character of the mind acting outward; honour, 
self-respect, truth, sobriety, and all the attributes of a perfect 
being originating from the man himself, and uncontrollable by 
his fellows. Law can punish from crimes detected, but cannot 
inculcate true virtues. This topic can easily be enlarged upon 
and proved, 

6. Define what you consider duty. “ Let all the ends thou 
aim'st at be thy country’s, thy God's, and truth’s.”” Point out 
man’s duty to himself, his neighbour, his country, and his God. 
Duty involves self-sacrifice—a frequent giving up of personal 
desires for the good of others. The reward of duty is not worked 
for, but the peace of self-satisfaction and happiness, 
which counts beyond everything. 

7. What are they ?. Mainly tales of fighting, bravery against 
odds, fortitude in distress, persistence against misfortune, attrib- 
uted (generally, perhaps) to some mythical person who never 
existed, They represent the personification of the virtues which 
were then most esteemed. The historical value lies not in the 
tale itself, but in the details given of dress, weapons, character, 
habits, manners, etc., of those delineated. Their literary value 
is great, and their educational value hardly less so. Each of these 
may be pointed out and enlarged upon. 


comes 


GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 


Very few completely correct answers were sent in to last 
month's questions, which simply required the exercise of a little 
intelligence. The answers are as follows : 


1. Obviously a rectangle, with 49 hurdles for the long side and * 


one for the short side. 

2. The camels were not divided in the given proportion. The 
fraction added came to }{, not }§. A division was made, but not 
that specified. 

3. The error is in cancelling each side by (x — x), which is 
equivalent to dividing by 0, This is recognised by taking 
figures 6 x 0 = 5 x 0; but you cannot cancel the 0's and say 
6 5 

1. The time taken consists of the intervals between the strokes. 
In striking 6 there are five intervals of 6 seconds. In striking 
12 there would be eleven intervals of 6 seconds, or 66 seconds. 

5. Sum the numbers 1-9. This occurs 10 times, with 10 times 
lo to WO + 100, 

6. Owing to gravitation any machine must be supported. At 
the point of support there is friction, which, though it may be 
reduced to a minimum, can never be entirely eliminated. 

7 and 8 were easy. 

Answer the following questions. The usual book prize will 
be given for the best set of answers submitted. 

1. With what countries do you connect the following—Shah, 
Czar, Mikado, Bey, Ameer, Caliph, Incas, Hovas, Dyaks, 
Pawnees, Kanakas, Aztecs, and Basques ? 

2. Quote a few lines from each of the following—Lycidas, 
Marmion, Lays of Ancient Rome, Ancient Mariner, John Gilpin, 
Children’s Hour, Pied Piper, In Memoriam, The Armada. 

34. What do you mean by Mrs. Grundy, Taffy, Uncle Sam, 
nom de plume, a “ bull,” mirage, Levant, savoir faire ? 

4. What is milled coin, and why is it milled ? 

5. Say what you can of the etymology of banter, gipsy, milliner, 
galvanism, daguerreotype, cherry, panic, tariff, muslin, copper, 
hansom 

i. How many movements has the earth, and what do they 
cause ? 

7. Give the meaning of the names of the months, and the names 
of the days of the week. 

8. With what noted people do you connect these places 
Genoa, Elba, Upsala, Olney, Geneva, Abbotsford, Lutterworth, 
Castle, Hawarden, Hughenden, Ravenna, Eversley, 


Carisbrooke 


Bemerton ’ 
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Practica Papers 1x ARITHMETIC. 


Requiring thought, not rules. 

1 1 found by practice the cost of a certain number of articles 
at so much to be £2,454, 7s. 6d. I remember that the last line 
before the total, the cost of the articles at 3d. each, came to 
£48, 2s. 6d. What was the question asked me ? 

2. Two numbers are in the ratio of 24 and 30, and their L.C.M. 
is 720. What are the numbers ? 

3. Find the value of 256 times £3, 19s. 8}d. the shortest way 
you can, and from the result deduct the value of 256 times 
£4, Os. 8}d. 

4. Prove that there is no multiple of 119 between 10,000 and 
10,100 inclusive. 

5. Find the exact number of centimes neerest to 3 of a franc, 
and the exact number nearest but one. 

6. Perform the following calcalations in the simplest and 
easiest way you can, making it clear what your way is :— 

(1.) 241 times Is. 59d. 

(2.) ‘63 of £1 + 1°37 of £1 - -36 of a shilling - °65 of a 
shilling. 

(3.) 2 hrs., 37 min., 37-1 sec. — 1 hr., 37 min., 37°9 sec. 

(4.) The common factors in 123123 and 231231. 

7. Suppose the price of land per yard to be fixed. I have just 
enough money to buy an acre, but I wait, putting my money 
out at simple interest. In 3 years I buy with the capital and 
interest 1-09 acres. By how much per cent. does my land exceed 
an acre, and what was the rate of interest ? 

8. Divide a franc among A B and C so as to give A 20 centimes 
less than B and C together, and so as to give B 1-4 times as 
much as C. 

9. A weight of 1 Ib. is placed in one scale of a balance, and 
pins each weighing 0013 of an ounce are put in one by one in 
the other scale until the balance turns. Then one pin is taken 
out of the scale. How many are left in, and by how much in 
ounces does the 1 lb. weight outweigh them ? 

10. A square is enclosed by 100 hurdles. It is altered to an 
oblong with 10 hurdles in one end, all the hurdles being still 
used. Has the enclosed area become greater or less, and by 
how much per cent. ? What is the di mee, expressed as a 
fraction of an acre, if each hurdle is 11 feet long ? 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


T was frequently urged against Herbert Spencer’s work on 
education that it was a special plea for the teaching of 
science. It certainly made out a strong case for the teaching of 
such an amount of science as would enable a person to preserve 
his corporal faculties in their fullest energy and fit himself for 
carrying on his life’s work. The present-day demand for the 
application of hygiene to education is pothally largely due to 
this pleading, and it is perhaps the only really educational ques- 
tion, apart from matters of administration, that interests the 
British public at the present moment. Teachers, of course, feel 
keenly interested in the subject, but many of them want expert 
guidance, without which it is possible even for a well-intentioned 
person to do positive harm. 

We can strongly recommend our readers to seek advice in a 
little book entitled Health in the School (Blackie and Son), by 
Dr. Elkington, Chief Health Officer and Permanent Head of the- 
Department of Public Health of Tasmania. The volume is 
intensely practical, and deals both with what should be the normal 
state of things in the school and the treatment of exceptional 
cases, such as accidents and abnormal children. In the chapter 
on “ Fatigue” the writer points out the absurdity of trying to 
find one treatment that will do for every child. He says that 
the “average child”? must of mathematical necessity be the 
rarest kind of child, and the “ discovery of the Child-as-he-is has 
rendered it necessary for teachers to educate children in place 
of teaching subjects to classes, and this again has resulted in the 
discovery that the Child-as-he-is is the Individual Child.” 

Another very useful book is School Hygienc, by Herbert Jones, 
D.P.H. (Blackie and Son), which has the sub-title, 4 Handbook 
for Teachers of all Grades, School Managers, ee. This wil be 
found particularly valuable by school managers, as it contairs 
much sound advice on the subject of school buildings and equi - 
ments. 

Closely allied to the health of the school, and indeed of still: 
greater importance, is the health of the home. In the winter 
of 1906 Mrs. Creighton gave a course of lectures on The Economics 
of the Household (Longmans), and these have now been published 
in a small volume. Its pages are full of suggestive thought, 
which may be well applied by teachers with the result that the 
health and happiness of the home will be improved and increased 
by the teaching given in school. 
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SCOUTS AND SCHOOLMASTERS.* 


HE idea emanating trom the fertile brain of the 
defender of Mafeking for the organisation and 
training of an army of boy scouts has already received 
considerable attention in the daily papers ; but in almost 
every case the matter has been approached from a 
political point of view, and, according to the bias of 
the journal dealing with the subject, it has been either 
lauded to the skies as a divincly-inspired scheme for 
solving the thorny problem of providing adequate 
defence for the Empire without resorting to conscrip- 
tion, or mercilessly condemned as a pernicious form 
of Jingoism. But apart from the political aspect of the 
movement as a means of building up the Empire, 
there still remains for consideration its effect on the 
individual units, and whether there is anything in 
the scheme that would prove of any assistance to the 
schoolmaster in his work of building up the man, For 
this reason the matter calls for more than a passing 
notice on our part. 

The scheme suggested by General Baden-Powell is, 
briefly, to organise the boys throughout the country, 
and to pate them in the art of scouting, his avowed 
object being to train the youngsters so that “ every 
boy in Britain should be just as ready as those boys 
were in Mafeking to take their share in its defence.” 
How far this object may commend itself to our readers 
does not concern us at. present, but we may say in 
passing that the gallant general has made out a very 
poor case for his bantling. “ Every boy,” he says, 
“ought to learn how to shoot and to obey orders, 
else he is no more good when war breaks out than an 
old woman.” Then, by way of proving his assertion, he 
relates his own experiences at Mafeking and the diffi- 
culties they found, as death thinned their numbers, in 
manning the various points of defence. “ Jt was then 
that Lord Edward Cecil, the chiet staff officer, got 
together the boys in the place and made them into a 
cadet corps, put them in uniform, and drilled them ; and 
a jolly smart and useful lot they were.” That boys, 
organised and trained after the outbreak of war, should 
prove smart and useful is a poor argument to put 
forward in support of the proposal tor insisting on 
some preliminary military training ; in fact, the weakest 
point in the whole scheme is the author’s attempt to 
justify its existence. And yet the scheme teems with 
good points, and presents infinite possibilities in the 
hands of a skilful teacher. In the first place, an or- 
ganisation of this kind affords the scholars in our day 
schools the opportunity of acquiring that sense of honour 
which is such a characteristic of the public-school boy. 
(Harold Cox.) 


* Scouting for Boys. By Lieutenant-general Baden-Powell. 


EDITOR'S BOOKSHELF 


Attending school, as they do, but a short period each 
day, the opportunities of intercourse between the 
scholars are too short to allow of the establishment 
and carrying out of any code of morality such as ob- 
tains at the public schools; and faulty though that 
system may be, there is no doubt that the sense of 
moral rectitude unconsciously acquired by public- 
school boys from their environment is far more powerfu! 
and lasting than that resulting from moral lessons, and 
is not very far removed from the perfect ethical condition 
of doing right simply because it is right. 

When a boy is enrolled as a scout he is required to 
promise on his honour that he will obey the scout law, 
which is as follows :-— 

1. A scout’s honour is always to be trusted. 

2. A scout is loyal to his king, his officers, his country, 
and his employers. 

3. A scout’s duty is to be useful and to help others. 

4. A scout is a friend to all and a brother to every 
other scout, no matter to what social class the other 
belongs. 

5. A scout is courteous, especially to women, children, 
and old people. 

3. A scout is a friend to animals, and should save 
them as far as possible from pain. 

7. A scout obeys orders without question. 

8. A scout smiles and whistles under all circum- 
stances. 

A scout is thrifty. 

This may not be a perfect code, but there is a good 
deal to be said in its favour, and we venture to think 
that a boy who unconsciously acquires the habit of 
following out these rules wi'l develop into a straight- 
forward and honourable citizen; though there are 
occasions in life when smiling and whistling would be 
somewhat incongruous. 

But however good an organisation of this kind may 
be in theory, it is quite worthless unless it has suffi- 
cient influence upon its members to ensure the carry- 
ing out of the principles it inculeates ; there are already 
scores of societies in existence working for most worthy 
objects whose practical value is not worth the paper 
on which these objects are set out, so the question 
naturally arises whether the present venture is likely to 
be more successful. It is, of course, extremely unwise 
to prophesy, but there are many strong points about 
the scheme that should ensure its success: it is founded 
on a boy’s innate love of adventure, strengthened by 
scout songs and dances, and bound together by secret 
signs. These latter, when divorced and isolated from 
the scheme as a whole, are, of course, perfectly ludicrous, 
and have been subjected to « large amount of more 
or less good-natured ridicule ; but this merely shows 
ignorance of boy nature, or even of human nature in 
general, for no organisations, whether religious, political, 
or social, have a stronger hold on their members than 
those possessing an ornate and striking ritual. 

That most boys have a natural longing for adventure 
is no new discovery ; the fact is patent to the most 
casual observer. The mistake in the past has been 
that, in horror at the cases in which this natural 
instinct has led boys into trouble, the educational 
reformers have attempted to repress what is, after all, 
merely a phase of the physical and psychological de- 
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velopment of the boy. The scheme before us takes 
a much wiser course; for instead of repressing this 
craving for adventure, it seizes on it as a means to an 
end, and we venture to think that in skilful hands this 
end may be made not only morally but also education- 
ally beneficial to the boy. This is, of course, important ; 
for however much the practical teacher may have the 
moral welfare of his children at heart, his work is 
judged chiefly by the intellectual development of his 
pupils, and it is only natural for him to ask whether 
the scheme offers any attraction from a purely pro- 
fessional point of view. If we merely take the scheme 
as it bies before us, there is quite enough in it to justify 
its admission to the schoolroom ; but there is no necessity 
to restrict oneself to the scheme, which offers boundless 
scope tor extension. 

The education of a scout must include the following 
subjects, the scope of each being briefly, as stated in the 
scheme : 

i. Woodcraft means knowing all about animals, which 
is gained by following up their foot-tracks, and creeping 
up to them so that you can watch them in their natural 
state, and learn the different kinds of animals and their 
various habits. 

2. Campaigning.—Scouts must know how to put up 
tents or huts for themselves; how to lay and light 
a fire; how to kill, eut up, and cook their food ; how 
to tie logs together to make bridges and rafts; how 
to find their way by night as well as by day in a strange 
country. 

3. Chivalry.—In old days the knights were the scouts 
of Britain. You scouts cannot do better than follow 
the example of your forefathers, the knights, who 
made the tiny British nation into one of the best and 
greatest that the world has ever known. 

4. Saving life-—You should know what to do the 
moment an accident occurs, and do it then and there. 

5. Endurance.—To carry out all the duties and work 
of a scout properly, a fellow has to be strong, healthy, 
and active. And he can make himself so if he takes 
a little care about it. 

6. Patriotism.—* Country first, self second,” should 
be your motto. Don’t be content, as the Romans were, 
and some people now are, to pay other people to play 
your football or fight your battles for you. Do some- 
thing vourself to keep the flag flying.” 

Merely taking these points as they stand, the scheme 
could be made to give a vitality to many lessons which 
ut present tail to appeal to a certain section of the 
scholars. The consciousness that the acquisition of a 
certain amount of knowledge on these various points 
is a sine qud non to membership would give many 
hovs ap interest in these subjects they would not other- 
wise possess; and although we may not go as far as 
Herbart and make the development of interest the end 
of a child’s education, every one admits its value as a 
means to an end. 

Presuming, then, that the boys are at all enthusiastic 
over the scheme, as they probably would be, it is sur- 
prising on what a number of lessons it may be brought 
to bear. Wooderaft is nature study pure and simple; 
yet in spite of Shakespeare’s statement to the con- 
trary, there are certain natures to whom the subject 
would seem sweeter under its new name. In its new 
rile observation acquires a broader meaning, for it 
must lead to deduction. “ Woodcraft meludes, besides 
being able to see the tracks and other small signs, 
the power to read their meaning, such as at what pace 


the animal was going, whether he was frightened or 
unsuspicious, and so on.” 

Campaigning is a particularly handy section to the 
teacher, for there is hardly a subject in the curriculum, 
from mathematics to manual training, but could be 
shown to be more or less indispensable to the cam- 
paigner. Since the young scout must make the medieval 
knight his model, he would take a more personal interest 
in the history of those times, and patriotism will form 
the key-note of modern history ; while life-saving and 
endurance will supply a motive for more earnestness in 
the physical exercises and greater keenness in learning 
and following out the simple rules of personal hygiene. 

One of the latest additions to the teacher’s duties is 
the arrangement and supervision of organised games ; 
but although an excellent idea, recent events bave 
shown that there is considerable difficulty in finding 
suitable games that can be played simultaneously by a 
large number of boys in a limited space. Scout games 
are included in the scheme, there being one or two good 
ones described in the book before us, and we trust that 
others will appear in the subsequent numbers of the 
publication under review ; but whether they do or not, 
there are many games that have had to be tabooed as 
being too violent for the playground that could be re- 
vived and played under revised rules which would make 
strategy, not brute strength, the important feature. 
This should form a valuable part of a boy’s training, 
as it would serve to bring out his individuality, teach 
him to overcome difficulties, and train him in self- 
reliance, so that when he turns his back on the school- 
room and sets out to face the world, he will be able to 
play his part manfully in the great battle of life. 


Herbert Strang’s Historical Series. (Frowde, and Hodder and 
Stoughton. ) 

If our educational progress can be estimated by the character 
of the text-books supplied for use in our schools, we must cer- 
tainly congratulate ourselves on the strides we are making; and 
there are probably no text-books that show the hand of the re- 
former more strongly than those dealing with history. At one 
time writers of school text-books on history evidently considered 
that a child’s mind should be treated in the same way that the 
jerry-builder prepares his site—by shooting dry rubbish on it— 
and they accordingly brought up cartloads of the same in the 
shape of historical catechisms, date-books, summaries, etc. To 
plant ideas in this way is as extravagant as it would be for the 
suburban householder to sow seeds in his back garden by throw- 
ing them broadcast out of his bedroom window, when most of 
them would be wasted, a few might do positive harm, and only 
a few would fall on prepared ground where they could germinate. 
As a matter of fact, the great secret in successful teaching, as in 
successful gardening, lies in the preparation ; the ultimate form 
that an idea assumes in a child’s mind depends upon the ideas 
that are already there, hence the preparation is as important 
a part of the lesson as the presentation. This is particularly 
the case in history: neglect of this step must lead to anachron- 
isms and other inaccuracies, for unless properly prepared the 
child will see all events enacted in a world similar to his own. 
We have already drawn attention to one excellent means of 
enabling children to form proper mental historical backgrounds 
by means of reliable historical pictures by artists of repute, 
and in the volumes before us the same end is aimed at by 
means of vivid stories dealing with particular periods of history. 
These stories, which are bright and stirring, are sufficiently simple 
to be within the grasp of the children, the descriptions of life 
and manners are accurate, and the history of the period is inter- 
woven in a skilful manner. The latter point is particularly well 
carried out in “ With Marlborough to Malplaquet,” which deals 
with the War of the Spanish Succession, the campaigns of Marl- 
borough and of the no less brilliant Peterborough both receiving 
their share of attention. The other volumes—* A Mariner of Eng- 
land” and “ With the Black Prince ”—deal respectively with 
Elizabeth's struggle with Spain and the French wars of Edward 
the Third. In both cases the local colour is particularly good ; 
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and although at times the deeds of valour tax our credulity, 
we can strongly recommend these books for giving a good in- 
sight into the life and manners of the periods in question, which 
will prove an excellent preparation for the more philosophical 
study of history. 


The Oxford Readers. (Frowde, and Hodder and Stoughton.) 

This is a delightful set of readers for the young. There are no 
lists of words wrenched from their contexts to worry them, no 
instructive lessons to tire them—nothing, in fact, but sweet little 
tales that will go straight to the children’s hearts. 


The Oxford Short Story Readers. (Frowde, and Hodder and 
Stoughton. ) 
To those who prefer a continuous reader we can recommend 
these books, which are issued at a sufficiently low price to enable 
teachers to give the children a frequent change of readers. 


The Model Citizen. By H. Osman Newland. (Sir Isaac Pitman.) 

As far as the subject-matter is concerned this is an excellent 
book, the information on the various points connected with the 
life and duties of a citizen being correct and instructive. The 


only fault we find is that the author has given us too much. | 


His aim, as stated in the preface, has been to give in one volume 
a complete summary of citizenship from its municipal, national, 
and imperial aspects, and he has succeeded remarkably well ; 
but to do this in two hundred pages demands a terseness and 
brevity that detracts from the interest of the reading. 


A Modern Arithmetic. With Graphic and Practical Exercises. 
Part 1. By H. Sydney Jones, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) 


Mr. Jones's book reaches a high level of excellence, and is, on 
the whole, one of the best modern books on the subject we have 
seen. Each section consists of a brief explanation, practically 
the solution of one or more typical examples. These are obvi- 
ously specially adapted for a beginner, but may be read with 
aivantage even by those who have made some progress in the 
subject. 

The order in which the various portions are taken is a great 
improvement on that usually adopted in books on arithmetic. 
Thus decimals are introduced by means of practical measure- 
ments in the metric system, and, still more important, they occur 
before vulgar fractions. 

There is in each section an abundant supply of mental and 
oral exercises ; also graded revision exercises are inserted, and in 
addition specimen examination papers. The answers are given 
at the end of the book. 


The School Arithmetic. By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc. (The 


University Tutorial Press.) 


This is the second edition of an excellent volume adapted from 
the Tutorial Arithmetic, and will be found on examination to be 
an excellent book for school use, in most respects well worthy 
to be placed side by side with the best of the many books on 
arithmetic. It contains in its five hundred and forty-seven 
mges all the sections of the subject with which a student should 
™ acquainted, 

One of the best features consists in the large number of exer- 
cises provided in each section. They are well arranged, and very 
suitable for the purpose. In addition there are five hundred 
questions in the ~ of examination papers, and one hundred 
and seventy miscellaneous examples. The book may be obtained 
either with or without answers. 

Teachers familiar with the use of graphs and the interest 
usually taken by a student in a graphical solution will probably 
regret the brief treatment that this important section receives, 
and also that the portion dealing with graphs does not occur 
until near the end of the book ; but from the materials given it 
will be an easy matter, for class purposes, to supplement where 
necessary. These are, however, minor criticisms. The book is 
a thoroughly good one, and can be recommended to all interested 
in the subject. 


The Elements of Geometry in Theory and Practice. Parts I. and 
ll. By H. B. Pierpoint, B.Se. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


This is a good attempt to present the subject-matter of some 
of the more important books of Euclid in accordance with the 
report of the committee appointed by the Mathematical Associa- 
tion in 1902. Each part comprises an experimenta!, a theoretical, 
and a practical section. In the former we find the construction 
of lines, angles, and solids to given data. In the theoretica 
section proots of some of the more important theorems of Books 
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Lo sy 


T. and IIT. are given, the usual contracted notation being used 
throughout. In the practical section the bisection of a line or 
an angle, together with the various constructions as in Euclid, 
Book L., are given. 

At the outset of Part IT. the important portion of the subject 
dealing with scales is considered, followed by chapters on co- 
ordinates and graphs, measurement of area of plane figures, a8 
well as the circumscribed, inscribed, and escribed circles. There 
are, in addition, a short account of triangulation, and the field 
book, and a section dealing with pattern drawing. 

The examples ere numerous and carefully arranged, and hints 
for their solution are given at the end of the book. 


A Sequel to Elementary Geometry. .By John Wellesley Russell, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.) 


This will form an admirable course in geometry for any student 
who is already familiar with the elementary portions of the 
subject. . 

In a preliminary section some of the more important results 
of modern geometry are introduced, followed by chapters deal- 
ing with properties of a triangle, signs in geometry, harmonic 
ranges and pencils, harmonic properties of a circle, theory of 
inversion and some of its applications, maxima and minima, 
and solid geometry. In addition to the numerous examples and 
riders occurring in each section, there are two sets of miscellaneous 
examples, one set fairly easy, the other of a more difficult character. 
Alternative investigations of some portions of the book by the 
methods of analytical geometry have been collected to form 
an appendix. 

It is a difficult matter to make a judicious selection from the 
immense amount of material available in modern geometry, and 
the author is to be congratulated on the able attempt he has 
made to simplify as far as possible, and to present the various 
portions in such an interesting manner. 

This is essentially a book which shonld be in the hands of every 
student and teacher who is interested in geometry. 


The Cutter’s Guide: A Manual of Dress-Cutting and Ladies’ 
Tailoring. By M. E. Roberts, Lecturer at Sidney Technical 
College. 

All through this very useful book are such practical common- 
sense suggestions as are evidently the result of large experience. 
Particularly valuable are the “ Notes,” which deal with the 
— principles of dress, indicating the styles most suitable for 
different kinds of figures, and giving, in addition, the quantity 
of material to be allowed for pleats, frills, and ruches. 

The chapter on skirts is excellent, and should prove a real 
help to the amateur. The one on sleeves is equally good, as it 
shows how to produce, from the draft measure, any of the varia- 
tions of shape or form which fashion may dictate. 

The system of cutting-out, however, is different from those in ° 
use in England. It contravenes the commonly-accepted theory 
that all construction lines should be obtained first, and the 
pattern drawn afterwards. Here the guiding lines and pattern 
are evolved together, and the working-out and results are likely 
to be confusing. Then, again, the darts are wider than accords 
with English ideas, while no allowance is made for under-arm 
suppression in the medium figure. The back of the neck is 
wider than we like to see it, and no indication is given as to 
how to obtain the neck curve. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
Les Bannis. Par Emile Souvestre. (Macmillan and Co.) 
— and arranged by Eug?ne Pellissier. Forty pages of 
beautifully printed text, eighteen of useful notes, and twenty of 
vocabulary, with questionnaire, list of words and phrases for vivd 
vocé drill, exercises on syntax and idioms, and passages for 
translation. 


Un Saint. Par Paul Bourget. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Edited by Cloudesley Brereton, M.A. Introduction, well- 
printed text, notes and appendix, containing matter for practice 
in accordance with the modern method. 





Nicoméede. Par Pierre Corneille. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. Arranged similarly to the above, 
forming one of the firm's excellent “ Modern French” series. 


Scrence German Course. By C. W. Paget Moffatt, M.A. 

A course for scientists, containing the grammar common to 
science and humanity, with extracts for reading, in which the 
scientific vocabulary appears, followed by useful vocabularies of 
technical terms, A book much needed in many modern schools. 
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Oatine is the Real Beautifier. 


If you want to preserve the softness, 
the elasticity, the bloom of your skin, 
you should use Oatine. 


_Oatine is made from the pure healing 
oils extracted from the finest oats-—and 
you know the value of oats for your skin. 


Washing with oatmeal water was the 
old habit of preserving the complexion, 
Washing with Oatine is the habit now. 


Oatine is better—more efficient—more 
active. It gets down into the pores and 
removes the dust and dirt which soap 
and water cannot touch. It contains no 
chemicals or animal fats, and will never 
THE OATINE GIRL. turn bad. 





Oatine is perfectly pure and does not grow hair. It can be 
obtained, price 1/3 a jar, at all Chemists; or larger size, holding 
four times as much, 2/6. 


Oatine 


OUR OFFER Send us to-day either 3d. in stamps 


or coupons from 2/6 worth of our 
preparations, and we will send you, free of cost, a neat box 
containing samples of eight of our preparations. With these 
we will send you a copy of our book—‘‘ BEAUTY HINTS.” 


SAVE THE COUPON. in each Oatine packet 


is a Coupon good for 1/- or 6d. when applied to the purchase 
of any other Satine speciality. Each Coupon represents cash, 
so save it. As an instance, a 1/- Coupon with 1/6 in cash 
pays for 2/6 worth of other Oatine preparations, post free 


from us. 
THE OATINE CO., 
252 DENMAN STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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FOR LISTS 

















Not pence—not shillings—but POUNDS, and you can 


select any bike you like s covancay 
ment—8SWIFT N ° 
OVER. PROGRESS, PREMIER 







Lsupply on easy terms of 
CHALLENG HUMBER, Ko . 
TRIUMFH, GENTAUR, and SINGER Cycles, at pounds 

below the Makers’ and local Agents’ prices, E- 
WHITWORTHS from £3 168. cash. Machines sent 
on approval. 


A HICH-GRADE COVENTRY MADE CYCLE, 


Disricn 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST CYULE DEALER, 
(Dept. 149), COVENTRY. 














° ED COFFEE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 











NOW READY. 





PREPARATORY 
MATHEMATICS. 


By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A., Ph.D., and 
C. H. BLOMFIELD, M.A., B.Sc., 


Mathematical Masters in Bradford Grammar School. 


With or without Answers. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


This book has been prepared for Junior Forms in Secondary Schools and Upper Standards in 
Primary Schools. It provides a complete course in Elementary Number Work preparatory to the 


study of more formal Mathematics, 


Zach example appeals to youthful interests, and is of a practical 


and interesting character. There are numerous oral examples, and the volume not only treats of 


elementary arithmetic, but also provides an introduction to algebra and practical geometry. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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H} THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


WELL KNOWN AND HIGHLY POPULAR 


| 
| Royal Wall Atlases 





COMBINED TEACHING AND TEST MAPS. 


Each Atlas consists of a set of Maps attached to a Roller in 
the manner generally adopted for Reading Sheets. Printed in 
COLOURS, on strong Manilla Paper, Mounted on One Roller. 





* INTRODUCTORY. *No. I. THE BRITISH ISLES. , No. Il. EUROPE. 























+ 
1" . . , 
N! ; For Standards I. and II. Twelve Maps, 31 in. by 41hin. 123.62. | = Twelve Maps, 34 inches by 38 inches. 
} Nine Sheets, 28 inches by 394 inches, t. a Isles Physical. Price 17s, 6d, 
s) Price 128. 6d. 2. England —Phys'cal. 1. Europe—Physical. 
“ 3. England—Political. 
1. Cardinal Points. 4. England Northern Section (w'th | 2 British Isles and North Sea. 
} ' 2, Shape and Size of the Earth. | pneet, , rine and Manchester | 3. Norway and Sweden and the Baltic. 
' af stric 
} 3. Picture and Plan. 5. England—South-Eastern Section (with | ** Russia. 
‘7 4. Picture and P.an—Sceale. Inset, London District). 5. Germany. 
¥ | 5. Picture, Pian, and Map--Scale. 6. England —South-Western Section. 6. Holland and Belgium: Denmark. 
, 7. Scotland —Physical, 7. F d Swi 1 
6. Picture and Map — Geographical! Terms . France an witzerland. 
) (Sea Coast). 8. Scotland — Political, ® pustiete end the Benahe 
7. Picture and Map—Geographical Terms 9. Scotland-Central Section (with Inset, rE : 
7. Pp grap : Edinburgh and Glasgow District). 9. Spain and Portugal (with Inset, Gib- 
; 8. A River—Picture, Map, and Views. 10. Ireland—Physical. raltar). 
0. Physical Relief Map of England (or 11. Ireland—Political. 10. Italy. 
; Scotland). 12. British Isles—Railways and Industries. | 11. Turkey, Greece, etc. 
on * There are two editions —English and Scottish, * There are two editions—English and Scottish, 12. Europe—Commercial. 
i No. Ill. BRITISH EMPIRE. No. IV. BIBLE LANDS. No. ¥. AMERICA, 
’ Twelve Maps, 34 inches by 38 inches. Seven Maps, 414 inches by 31 inches gl : : 
ss ‘ ~ . °s! 7 . ; tight Maps, 34 inches by 38 inches. 
eresths seeatag Senta Gunton * Pron tie ~ sa 
j 1, World, showing Britis ossessions. 
i 2. The British Isles. - — enine Pe 1. America—Physical. 
Y i Britis ions. . Canaan, as div among the Twelve 
: 7” ; y cotran yen po dag eg oT Tribes (Inset, Ancient Jerusalem). | 2. North America—Political. 
5. India. 3. Dominions of David and Solomon. 3. British North America. 
} 6. Further Indla, etc. 4. Palestine, illustrating the New Testa- e 
= heetenteshe ment (Inset, Modern Jerusalem). 4. United States—Eastern Division 
; 8. South-Eastern Australia, | 5. Galilee, illustrating the Life of Christ. 5. United States—Western Division. 
: 9. New Zealand. —Environs of Jerusalem. 6. West Indies, ete. 
‘ § 10. British North America. | 6. Seene of St. Paul’s Missionary Jour- fe 
; # if. Canada-—Eastern Provinces. | neys. 7. South America—Political. 
. 12. West Indies, etc. 7. Persian Empire and Roman Empire. | 8. America—Industrial and Commercial. 
’ { : ; — - — — = a = ——— —_ 
. 
i= No. VI. ASIA. | No. VII. AFRICA. | No. VIII. THE WORLD. 
. . Seven Maps, 34 inches by 38 inches, | Six Maps, 34 inches by 38 inches. } Eleven Maps, 34 inches by 38 inches, 
| Price 12s, 64. =a < ‘ta Price 128. 64. 
. , 1. The World, showing British Posses- 
d la— Phy 1 (Ph -Rellef Map). 
¥ > oe musician 1. Africa—Physical (Relief Map). 2. Europe--Physical. (sions, 
R 2. Asia—Political (Photo-Relief Map). 3. Europe—Political. 
‘ 2. Africa—Political (Relief Map). 4. Asia—Physical. 
3. Turkey In Asia, Persia, Arabia, etc. } | 5. Asia—Political. 
4. India. 3. Central and South Africa, 6. Africa—- Physical. 
7. Africa—Political. 
5. East Indian Archipelago. 4. North-East Africa, 8. America—Physical. 
’ ire. 5. North-West Africa. 9. North America— Political, 
peagunmiaaecans | 10. South America-— Political. 
7. Japan and Korea. 6. South Africa—Industrial (Relief Map). 11. Australasia. 


‘ 





*.* Complete Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


T. NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.; 
EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK. 
















dn, | - Stories. in. « Niaeeeiiacal setting 
‘ Eskimos and their snow-huts, Arabs and their desert homes, will awaken 
interest in foreign countries.”—E£xtract from the Suggestions to Managers and 
Teachers issued by the Board of Etucation <‘ ° 


LITTLE FOLKS 


OTHER "LANDS 


Is an Introductory Volume (for Standards 
T. and IIL.) in NELSON'S New Series: of 
Geography Readers. 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 


It contains 131 pages, 16 Coloured and numerous Black-and- White 
Illustrations and. Maps, with Summaries of Lessons, and exactly 
-| meets the ‘‘ Suggestions’? as above. CLOTH, 10d. 


: 

























TABLE OF CONTENTS.” 


One Morning in School. Little Folks A the Great River. How the Black-Fellows found the Lost Chil- 
Cool Lands and Cold Lands, In Sunrise Land. Little White Folks of Australia, [dren. 
Hot Lands. Little Folks of China. Little Folks of New Zealand. 
‘**Tom’s Little Black Girl.” The Little Red Indian. Little Folks of Switzerland. 
Tiny Black Folks. Little Folks of Zululand. Little Folks of Italy... 
Little Brown Folks. Little White Folks of South Africa. Little Folks of Ho! 
Happy rasa Folks. Little Folks of Canada. Little Folks of Russia, 
fn the, Deus Little Folks of the South Seas. Little Eskimos. 
Little Folks ¢ of the Desert. Little Black-Fellows. , Little Lapps. 




















OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 





FIRST STEPS IN bate arte AMERICA. 
128 pages. 8 Ooloured Plates ee ae tod. 286 pages. § Coloured Plates . . « « 1% 64. 
was ye LA Ouloared Plates od, AFRICA. 
pages. ‘ Rem ie 





208 pages. 8 Coloured Plates. » +» + HS 34. | AUSTRALASIA. 
THE Bes nrg ISLES. 208 pages. 6 Coloured Plates . . e 
304 pages. 16 Coloured Meps . . . . 1% 641 2 ‘ oe 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
320 pages. 16 Coloured Plates . os . 41s, tod, 360 pages. 16 Coloured Plates . 4 . . 18 6d. 
EUROPE. a. THE WORLD. 
272 pages. 16Colotred Plates .  . . « 18 6d, 416 pages. 32 Coloured Plates « »« .« «+ 2% Od, 


In no school books are good illustrations Weed tap Perma” toe eames and of On 
lesson in G phy. The Ilustrations of-"'The World and. Ite P are numerous and of the hi ty. hes 
include not only many well-executed Illustrations in Black and White, but also numerous Plates in full Colours. se Te Me he Maye 
in Colour and Black and White are a special feature of the Series. Statistical matter, Liste of Largest Towns, etc., are 
placed at the end of each book for ready reference and memorizing if required. 








Nelson’s School Circular and Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, & NewYork. 
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ST. “GEORGE'S CLUB } FOR BOYS & “GIRLS 7 


- GEORGE'S MAGAZINE. 


A tage Illustrated Monthly for Parent, 
Teacher, and Child. 


ONE PENNY PER MONTH. i 


Schools all over the country, from Jersey to the Shetland Isles, are forming 
branches of the Club at the rate of about 200 a week. 








Here are extracts from some of the letters sepeived on February 8th :— 


From Mr. H. T. GIDNBY, Victoria Road C. School, Diss— 
“ Having in mind the aly that followed the icon of “St. George's, Magi 
ot ne alinaacaag antham, | am desirous of introducing the same-in the sony, ee 
at ; 


Fro 1. D, L. JOHNSON, St. David's C. School, Llandygsil— 
“It affords me much pleasure to bear testimony to the excellence of your Magazine, 
the present number, Already ng athael Tas Se a net ny ene, eer 

The pupils are stimulated to greater efforts. and industry.” 


Fron Ur. J. WOLLMAN, Thornhill C. School, Rotherham— 
“T was su othe ndinchehe WAL Whee. EERE we then wp the Babu ol 
* parents are delighted with the Magazine,’ one saying it was worth threepence. 


a) 


Fro Mr. S. S, SINGLETON, Warren Prov. School, near Sheffield— 
“The parents here are as pleased with the February number as the bairns themselves.” 


Fi Mr. J. W. WHITFIBLD, All Saiats' School, Winchester— 


“I believe that a magazine of sixty pages of well printed s illustrated ager ms of 
literary quality, cuneate with a Club whose aims are good and ae wes Og ragpe go 
sesownalin ities Soe inchensicye - meeaneG El ROE Sine oe sali ie oe schools in 
many ways. 


From. Miss CATHERINE M. SMITH, Head Mistress, Senior Girls’ School, Clay Cross— 


“Our membership began eight ast with about twelve children, and now we have about 
t 








: ot OF the Magazine itself 1. cannot® speak too 
i scaioe Beruca chars, Feb Stoeh da val md bore all, oe and 2 
Cid Boll ee eee ee child cam get it nothing but geek 1 wih & de 
oo Specimen Cony sent free on 
Sabeel...ckdnusnivadosuen application to— 
sh ae St: GEORGE’S MAGAZINE, 
on : _ 6 and 8 Eastcheap, LONDON, E,C. 





















PaintTsD AND PusLisHep sy THomas Netson & 
“Tus Practica, Teacuer,” 35 & 96 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.G 
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